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NEWS NOTES 


CURRICULUM JouRNAL Listed in 
Education Index. We have just been 
informed by H. W. Wilson Company 
that the CURRICULUM JouRNAL will 
be included in the Education Index. 
Since several readers have written to 
the editor about this matter, we are 
particularly pleased to make this an- 
nouncement. 


Curriculum Development in New 
York State. The curriculum of the 


elementary schools of New York 
State is undergoing a significant 


change. According to J. C. Morri- 
son, Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education, the Rochester 
course of study is the most ambitious 
and comprehensive effort now under 
way. Other conspicuous local revision 
programs that have reached the pub- 
lication’ stage are the elementary 
school science course of study in 
Glens Falls and the Ithaca social 
studies course. The Westchester 
County Teachers’ Association has 
prepared four publications designed to 
give an understanding of the physical 
and social environment in the county. 
The State Department of Education 
is experimenting with the develop- 
ment of curriculum guides for teach- 
ers. A Guide to the Teaching of 
Health in the Elementary School sug- 
gests materials and procedures for 
teaching in the field of health. The 


revision of the courses of study in 


English, arithmetic, and science is 
now nearing completion. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to plan the 
revision of the social studies program 
for the schools in the state. 


The Reading Parent Institute. In 
order that parents may be brought up 
to date on the school program, includ- 
ing new and innovating practices, the 
Reading (Michigan) schools promote 
each spring a novel parent school 
which is called a Parent Institute. 
School pupils in the high school and 
junior high school are sent home to 
care for the home duties and chores 
while their parents attend the three 
day Institute. Visiting teachers from 
a nearby college take over the grade 
work during this time and a nursery 
is provided to care for pre-school chil- 
dren of parents in attendance. Free 
coffee and a hot dish supplements the 
regular box lunch which rural par- 
ents bring. Large numbers eat lunch 
together each day in the local gym- 
nasium. 

Outside speakers and the local fac- 
ulty provide the program for the In- 
stitute. The faculty spends one day 
on the school while the other speakers 
stress subjects related to the school, 
the child, and the home. Mental hy- 
giene, guidance, sex hygiene, new 
trends in education, health practices, 
etc., are some of the fields considered. 
A plan of discussion groups, lectures, 
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small class groups, and panels provides 
a varied and interesting three days 
for all. 

The Institute is planned and con- 
ducted by a parent-school committee. 
From the Institute a stronger parent, 
child, school relationship has devel- 
oped. Reading’s Parent Institute has 
become an annual event in the lives 
of a large percentage of local parents. 


Curriculum Activities in San Jose. 
The entire staff of the elementary 
schools in San Jose is working on a 
complete revision of the elementary 
curriculum. It is hoped that an in- 
tegrated elementary curriculum will 
be developed using a scope and se- 
quence based on social studies and 
natural science, together with specific 
ability charts and explanations for the 
ten specific learning fields. About 
one hundred seventy-five people are 
working on this program which has 
been in progress for nearly two years. 
According to schedule, the study will 
be completed by the summer of 1938 
at which time the new curriculum 
will be published. 


Constitutional Amendments Ap- 
proved. The amendment to Article 
IV, Section 2, proposing a shorter 
ballot, was approved by a vote of 268 
to 8. The amended section provides 
for the appointment of a nominating 
committee of three members who 
draw up a ballot of about fifty candi- 
dates for the executive committee 
which is submitted by mail to all the 
members of the Society. This takes 
the place of the ballot formerly sent 
containing the name of every mem- 
ber of the Society. —The amendment 
to Article VI, Sections 2, 3, 4, and 
6 was approved by a vote of 253 to 
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20. This amendment transfers the 
power of appointment of committees 
from the executive secretary to the 
chairman of the executive committee. 


A Summer W orkshop in Secondary 
Education. To provide opportunity 
for teachers to work intensively upon 
new curricula and their evaluation, 
the Progressive Education Association 
has arranged a Summer Workshop in 
Secondary Education. The staffs of 
the Association’s Commissions on the 
Relation of Secondary School and 
College, on the Secondary School 
Curriculum, and on Human Rela- 
tions will furnish leadership for the 
Workshop. One hundred teachers of 
junior and senior high school and 
senior high school and junior college 
levels, and thirty staff members will 
work upon problems of curriculum 
and evaluation in the fields of the 
arts, social studies, English, science, 
and mathematics. Furthermore, the 
Commission on Human Relations is 
developing books and motion pictures 
for use in all fields which involve 
human relations. During the sum- 
mer, the participants in the Workshop 
will familiarize themselves with these 
new materials and develop plans for 
using them most effectively. Since 
this is to be a workshop, individual 
and small group activities will be em- 
phasized. Larger group conferences 
will be held from time to time to pro- 
vide for interchange of points of view, 
for orientation, and for critical review 
of individual projects. This Work- 
shop is a continuation of the institute 
held in the summer of 1936 at the 
Ohio State University under the lead- 
ership of two of the Commissions. 
This summer the Workshop will be 
held on the campus of Sarah Law- 
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rence College, Bronxville, New 
York, a suburb of New York City. 
Summer Work at the University 
of Tennessee. During the first term 
of the summer quarter the University 
of Tennessee has invited Sam Ever- 
ett, Sidney B. Hall, and Henry C. 
Morrison to give lectures and conduct 
conferences pertaining to the major 
issues in curriculum development. 
These will be coordinated in the cur- 
riculum on the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. Provision will be made 
for guidance in the development of 
curriculum units for local use. The 
State Department of Education will 
cooperate in this work with special 
reference to the Tennessee Program 
of Curriculum Development. 
Summer Curriculum Conference 
at University of Oklahoma. The ten- 
tative plans for the Summer Curric- 
ulum Conference at the University of 
Oklahoma include general meetings 
on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
June 17 and 18, which will be ad- 
dressed by J. L. Meriam and Henry 
Harap. A forenoon session will be 
devoted to a consideration of a core 
curriculum for the high school. Two 
afternoon sessions will be devoted to 
sectional meetings for teachers of 
English, social studies, mathematics, 
and science. Leaders from all the 
Oklahoma high schools have been in- 
vited to participate in the conference. 
Nebraska Meeting Considers the 
Curriculum. A joint conference of 
several state educational groups was 
held at Lincoln, Nebraska, on March 
19-20 to consider the subject of cur- 
riculum improvement. Dr. H. L. 
Caswell described the plans of several 
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state-wide curriculum programs. Miss 
Helen R. Gumlick, primary super- 
visor in the Denver public schools, 
discussed the subject of curriculum 
development in the individual school. 
Many Nebraska leaders reported their 
local procedures. Various committees 
at work on curriculum projects met 
to take stock of progress made in the 
state. 

St. Andrews, Scotland, Summer 
School. In connection with the Sum- 
mer School to be held at St. Andrews 
University from July 12 to July 30 a 
series of one-week courses will be 
offered in various modern develop- 
ments in education. In one series 
entitled New Schools at Work, a 
number of heads of experimental 
schools will describe their programs. 
The degree to which the curriculum 
of the progressive school may be ap- 
plied in the State schools will be con- 
sidered in this course. Other courses 
will deal with social and international 
studies in the school and with a sur- 
vey of modern international problems. 


Every French Village Teacher Is 
an Assistant Mayor. According to the 
Monthly Information Paper of the 
International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations, a teacher in a French 
village acts as the mayor’s secretary. 
As such, he registers all the certifi- 
cates of births, marriages, and deaths; 
he interprets all official texts which 
establish the connection between the 
village community and the nation; he 
is the adviser to the inhabitants in the 
essentials of rural life; he makes an 
inventory of agricultural products; he 
registers sales of real estate and over- 
sees the buying and distributing co- 
operatives. 
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A Course in Applied Chemistry. 
The Santa Paula, California, Union 
High School has just released a sec- 
ond volume on Applied Chemistry by 
Lorraine Emily Noble. It is designed 
to give an understanding of the ap- 
plications of chemistry to everyday 
life. For example, it undertakes to 
make clear to the student how baking 
soda, an alkaline substance, is used to 
counteract the acid of the tomato in 
canned tomato soup. The course in- 
cludes a consideration of paints, clean- 
ing agents, soil fertilizers, textiles, 
foods, cosmetics, dentifrices, and pho- 
tography. The first volume, issued 
some time ago, includes a treatment 
of ink, paper, rubber, adhesives, soap, 
and water softeners. Copies may be 
secured from the Santa Paula Union 


High School, Santa Paula, California. 


Curriculum Revision in the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 
The program of curriculum revision 
in the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools began in September, 
1935. For two years hundreds of 
teachers have been meeting after 
school hours to improve the courses 
of instruction. The teachers were 
organized into committees by subjects 
for each educational level. Coordi- 
nated committees in the various sub- 
ject fields organized material for a 
most satisfactory sequence covering 
twelve grades. The best organization 
of material from a broad educational 
rather than a conventional point of 
view received first considerations. 
The courses, therefore, show many 
evidences of new approaches and 
original treatment. Considerable at- 
tention is given to methods of ap- 
proach and to teaching procedures 
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including the use of _ illustrative 
material, typed lessons, pupil activities, 
remedial material, standards, desirable 
outcomes, and correlation with other 
subjects. The courses of study will 
be bound in loose-leaf form. This 
program was directed by Mr. Harry 
B. Marsh, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, in charge of Curriculum 
Revision. 


Arizona Course in Health. A State 
Curriculum in Health and Physical 
Education for secondary schools un- 
der the general chairmanship of D. B. 
Treat, of the Phoenix Union High 
School, is being drawn up. Mr. 
Rudolf Lavik, of the Department of 
Physical Education at the Arizona 
State Teachers’ College at Tempe, is 
acting as general coordinator for the 
whole, while Miss Nina Murphy, also 
in the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, is serving as chairman for the 
section on Physical Education for 
high school girls. 


A Teaching Project for N.Y.A. 
Students. Confronted with the prob- 
lem of providing work for N.Y.A. 
students, the faculty of Coeur d’Alene 
Junior College, Idaho, set up an op- 
portunity school for backward or re- 
tarded pupils. The teachers who 
were students in the School of Educa- 
tion held classes in the college build- 
ings. The pupils, who were mentally 
retarded, worked on individual proj- 
ects in handwork, painting, drawing, 
geography, food, and clothing. Since 
the state of Idaho makes very little 
provision for backward pupils, this 
project had special significance. Orrin 
E. Lee is president of the college. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION: A COMMITTEE REPORT 
INTRODUCTION 


The articles in the special section devoted to teacher education have been 
prepared by the Society's Committee on Teacher Education. Every member 
assumed responsibility for the investigation of one particular phase of teacher 
education. Preliminary drafts of the papers were reviewed by the Committee 
in February at the New Orleans meeting. The series is introduced by a discus- 
sion of goals by Miss Stratemeyer. Mr. Kefauver and Mr. Heaton present 
statements concerning principles and techniques relating to the non-professional 
phases of teacher education. Mr. Charters points the way to needed research 
in three important but undeveloped professional areas. Mr. Rugg outlines a 
procedure for training teachers in cooperative curriculum making. Mr. Ben- 
nett reports on current curricular provisions for prospective superior teachers as 
found in fifty institutions. Mr. Peik presents a compilation of problems in 
teacher education which call for serious research. 


Raymonp D. BENNETT, Chairman 
Committee on Teacher Education 


THE FUNCTION OF GOALS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


By Fiorence B. STRATEMEYER 
Columbia University 


The Need for Setting Up Clearly to point to clearly defined goals to- 
Defined Goals—The selection and ward which they are working—too 
organization of curricular materials few have clearly in mind the type of 
in the field of teacher education—as teacher they are endeavoring to pre- 
in elementary, secondary, or other pare—all too frequently grades and 
branches of collegiate education— recommendations are given without 
must of necessity be conditioned by real understanding of standards to be 
the nature of the goals to be reached. met by those who are to qualify as 
Just as two points determine a_ teachers of American youth—and, <s 
straight line, so curricular experiences Dr. Bennett’s paper reports, relatively 
to be effective must, on the one hand, little is being done in practice to pro- 
recognize definite goals and, on the vide for individual differences. Bases 
other, the characteristics of the learner must be determined for selecting ex- 
trying to reach those goals. The state- _periences really in keeping with indi- 
ment of these truisms can be justified vidual needs and for measuring 
only when workers in the field of growth in terms of individual poten- 
teacher education face the fact that tial power. 
all too few of their number are able These factors suggest the need for 
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a careful study of the goals of teacher 
education both as guides giving direc- 
tion to the experiences of the learner 
and as bases against which to evaluate 
growth. In the first sense they define 
an educational point of view and ap- 
ply it specifically to the given field of 
work. To illustrate, the emphasis 
upon non-professional areas suggested 
by the report of Dr. Heaton is predi- 
cated upon an educational point of 
view and comes into being only be- 
cause of that point of view. At least 
some of the needed studies suggested 
by Dr. Peik may find their most satis- 
factory initial study through a philo- 
sophical-analytical application of a 
point of view. In the second sense 
the goals serve as standards against 
which to evaluate student growth 
and development—definite needed 
achievements against which to apply 
measures of progress and growth. 
Nature of Goals—What shall be 
the nature of these goals and stand- 
ards? What does our educational 
point of view dictate? How are we 
to interpret the program of teacher 
education? First, it must be recog- 
nized that the student’s real curricu- 
lum includes the whole body of ex- 
periences in which he engages as an 
individual, as a member of society, 
and as a student in a given profes- 
sional field—and further, that out-of- 
school experiences are basic curricular 
materials that affect and condition 
in-school experiences. So conceived, 
college experiences should be co- 
extensive with life. Too long has the 
teachers college curriculum been aca- 
demic and artificial—within the four 
walls of the classroom and the library. 
Youth itself has become our most 
severe critic demanding that the cur- 
riculum take on a functional aspect— 
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not scornful of scholarship but insist- 
ent on the study of the problems of 
today and tomorrow. To this end, 
it is suggested that the curriculum in 
all of its aspects may well be organ- 
ized with reference to that group of 
persistent problems which is inescap- 
able in the life of every individual. 
Everybody is concerned with such 
fundamentals as: how to keep well— 
how to make a living—how to get 
along with people—how to enjoy art 
and beauty—how to adjust to the 
environment—how to develop a sus- 
taining philosophy or set of values. 
These problems which tend to persist 
throughout society may well consti- 
tute the common core of the curricu- 
lum and the focal point giving mean- 
ing and direction to the selection of 
experiences which make up the cur- 
riculum of the individual student. 
The problems are constant; the ex- 


periences, however, through which 
the problems are attacked, vary with 
the circumstances and needs of the 


individual. The student comes into 
an understanding of these problems 
gradually, moving from: 

I. a consideration of personal and 
immediate problems, as, for ex- 
ample, how to maintain health, 
how to assure onself of eco- 
nomic security during and after 
college, how to interpret free- 
dom—to 
the larger social implications of 
these issues—on to 

. professional aspects of the prob- 
lems, with reference to the 
guidance of children in meet- 
ing and dealing with these is- 
sues—Problems of individual 
and social health, of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the so- 
ciety of which he is a part, of 
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government, of the discharge 
of economic responsibilities, of 
enjoyment and the wise use of 
leisure, and the like, are funda- 
mental not only to the individ- 
ual but to that individual serv- 
ing in any form of teaching 
activity—through the radio, the 
press, the theatre, the home, the 
school—and, for the teacher, 
finally to 
those situations and issues pe- 
culiar to the teaching profession 
as well as to the particular divi- 
sion thereof selected by the 
student, such as problems of 
vocational counseling, academic 
freedom, health of the very 
young child, the attitude to he 
taken toward group insurance 
for teachers, and teacher-ten- 
ure. 
An educational program so con- 
ceived postulates a curriculum de- 


signed to develop an awareness of the 
major persistent problems of human 
existence and a broad intelligent view 
of the major fields of human knowl- 
edge which are utilized in the solution 


of these issues. Acquaintance with 
these problems alone, however, will 
not meet our needs for objectives. 
Constant as these problems are, the 
exact form in which they present 
themselves varies with time and place. 
The changing social and economic 
order suggests an educational pro- 
gram dealing with problems in a way 
to develop ability for independent 
thinking and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing these problems in their new and 
varied settings. Not what an indi- 
vidual knows alone, but his ability to 
focus his knowledge in the solution of 
problems is the real criterion of the 
successful person. Further, it would 
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be merely opportunism if the curricu- 
lum were to be concerned alone with 
an attack upon immediate and per- 
sonal problems. Not just to find the 
solution to a specific problem, but to 
generalize on the basis of experience 
in order gradually to evolve principles 
for the guidance of conduct, is the 
ultimate goal. These basic principles 
and understandings become the goals 
of education and as such are the 
standards to be met by the college 
student. These are the controls, 
based upon facts and experiences, 
which serve as guides to action when 
new situations arise. The ability to 
attack a problem, to see its component 
elements in relationship, to deduce 
basic ideas to serve as guides in the 
solution of this and related problems 
is the essential element of that schol- 
arship which is the first aim of college 
education. These fundamental un- 
derstandings and the abilities develop- 
ing from their repeated application 
and use in varied situations are the 
type of goals held to be functionally 
useful. For example, that growth in 
ability to cooperate is a desirable goal 
is not questioned but its true realiza- 
tion comes only as the learner under- 
stands and is able to apply such a basic 
generalization governing cooperative 
action as, “cooperation is conditioned 
both by the willingness and the ability 
of the cooperating members.” 
Understandings and Abilities as 
Standards——The fundamental con- 
trols—understandings, abilities, skills 
—needed in effectively meeting and 
dealing with these problems are the 
standards of accomplishment to guide 
student and instructor. Such stand- 
ards serving both as goals and as bases 
against which to evaluate growth, 
grow out of the thinking of the fac- 
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ulty and the students on these basic 
and persistent problems. Such func- 
tional standards are set in terms of 
the student’s ability to cope with the 
persistent problems of all individuals 
(personal-cultural as well as utilitari- 
an), with those problems common to 
all teachers, and with those problems 
peculiar to the particular field of pro- 
fessional emphasis the student hopes to 
enter. 

Standards are used by the faculty 
in guiding the student in setting up 
goals and purposes by which to direct 
his work in terms of his recognized 
needs and the demands of the field 
for which he is preparing. They point 
to the fundamental understandings 
and abilities needed by the teacher in 
dealing with basic problems himself 
and in relation to helping children 
understand these problems. Helping 
the student to state these problems as 
he recognizes them to be real and 
vital issues of the citizen and teacher, 
he gradually becomes able to formu- 
late the standards of the college 
which are to serve as guides in his 
college work. These gradually expand- 
ing goals serve student and adviser in 
selecting experiences—courses, sem- 
inars, independent study, and the like 
—considered most helpful in achiev- 
ing his determined purposes. Facts 
of human knowledge are not learned 
in unrelated courses, but courses are 
carried forward because of the contri- 
bution they make to the solution of 
fundamental problems. Experiences 
no longer become requirements pre- 
scribed by the college; rather, they 
are elected to meet stated ends. 

Having in mind both the immedi- 
ate goals of his students and the larger 
end goals or standards to be reached, 
the instructor has at hand basic tools 
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giving direction to the content and 
organization of his curricular mate- 
rials. ‘The student, in turn, is helped 
through the goals and standards he 
sets (1) to focus on certain of the 
benefits which he should derive from 
his work, (2) to become increasingly 
aware of new problems and areas of 
study which are important to the 
work of a teacher in the chosen field, 
and (3) to recognize the funda- 
mental problems and areas in which 
he should be prepared before present- 
ing himself as a candidate for gradua- 
tion and certification. Standards are 
not just so many hurdles to be passed, 
but the directing force and basis for 
guidance in knowing when require- 
ments for graduation have been met. 

The Basis of the Selection of Cur- 
ricular Materials ——Goals and stand- 
ards as guides for both student and 
staff give the frame about which to 
select and organize curricular mate- 
rials. The persistent problems are the 
background guides of faculty and stu- 
dents as they take up immediate perti- 
nent problems—guides against which 
to evaluate the relative worth of 
varied possible experiences—for ex- 
ample, shall students participate in the 
college students’ strike against war? 
—how handle the problem of aca- 
demic freedom in a given student 
teaching situation? Such experiences 
are as varied as the individual students 
and are conditioned by time and 
place. There are many roads which 
lead to the same fundamental under- 
standings. The needs of each student 
determine the specific experiences 
through which he will make his attack 
upon these problems. 

In summary, this paper presents a 
point of view—an emphasis upon 
goals directed toward providing that 
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flexibility in the selection and organi- 
zation of curricular materials which 
provides for the individual learner 
while at the same time providing for 
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that line of direction which safe- 
guards transient or not too carefully 
thought out plans either of students 
or staff. 


A FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM 


By Kennetu L. Heaton 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


Recent pronouncements on the ed- 
ucation of teachers have assumed that 
teacher training should include not 
only the professional training neces- 
sary for successful functioning in the 
classroom but also the preparation 
necessary for successful functioning 
in personal, social, and family rela- 
tionships. In different institutions, 
however, the curriculum for the prep- 
aration of teachers has varied greatly 
in the emphasis given to needs in 
these various areas. 

“One of the striking facts revealed 
by the report of the National Survey 
is that curricula for teachers differ 
widely in the relative emphasis given 
to their needs as individuals, as poten- 
tial citizens, and as future members 
of the teaching profession. At one 
extreme are those institutions which 
provide almost exclusively for the cul- 
tural interests and needs of students; 
at the opposite extreme are those 
which restrict students almost entirely 
to professional preparation. The vari- 
ations reported are far too great to 
insure a well balanced education.” 

We will endeavor to discuss a pos- 
sible approach to curriculum planning 
in non-professional areas which may 


be helpful in this regard. This dis- 

* National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Twenty-Third Yearbook, “The Edu- 
cation of Teachers.” Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. pp. 73-74- 


cussion must involve hasty review of 
a wide variety of considerations which 
are deserving of more careful hand- 
ling. The hope is to give some expres- 
sion to a point of view in curriculum 
planning which is gaining recognition 
in several teacher training institutions, 
and which it is hoped will ultimately 
lead to a more functional type of edu- 
cational experience for prospective 
teachers. 

Determining Needs of Students. 
The days have passed when curricu- 
lum planning can be pursued by the 
“snow-man” method. To add a 
course here, and subtract a course 
there, until a new alignment of re- 
quirements is made within the neces- 
sary limits of majors and minors, is 
no longer considered adequate. The 
great increase in number of college 
survey courses; the rise of such com- 
prehensive experiments as those at 
New College, Milwaukee Normal, 
Central State Teachers College, Gen- 
eral College, Minnesota, University 
of Florida, University of Chicago, 
and a large circle of other institu- 
tions; and the pronouncements of 
leading educators, suggest the search 
that is being made for a more func- 
tional type of learning experience 
than can be attained except through 
comprehensive evaluation and plan- 
ning of the curriculum. 
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Various approaches have been made 
to this problem in the effort to find 
some satisfactory basis for planning. 
New College has sought to re-think 
the curriculum in terms of “persistent 
problems” and “generalizations.” 
Central State Teachers College is 
using the term “functional needs.” 
In general, all are seeking the same 
thing: to discover the types of situa- 
tions one must be able to meet in the 
various areas of life to live effectively 
in those areas. There is an effort to 
determine the abilities and skills, the 
knowledge and understandings, and 
the appreciation of worth and value 
which are essential to effective living 
in the areas of social, personal, family, 
and professional life, and to make 
them the basis for curriculum plan- 
ning. 

The most important of all the 
guides to curriculum planning, is the 
immediate experience of the student 
himself. Much has been said about 
the conflict between immediate inter- 
ests of students and adult needs as 
guides to worthwhile learning activi- 
ties. At least on the college level, 
this apparent conflict seems to present 
no real problem. The college student 
is already a participant in many adult 
activities. He is already planning for 
life-vocation, marriage, and other 
adult relationships. He resents any 
limits upon his own activities which 
even suggest that he is “too young” 
to do as he pleases. 

The college may separate the stu- 
dent from realities of adult life by 
setting up an artificial existence which 
is isolated from reality. It may do 
quite the contrary, by helping him to 
feel more at home in the community, 
home, and vocation, and by helping 
him to a broader understanding of 
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adult relationships. The conflict is 
not between immediate needs and 
adult needs; it is between a narrow 
experience and narrow understanding 
of life, on the one hand, and a grow- 
ing knowledge and feeling of personal 
identification with the manifold rela- 
tionships of life, on the other hand. 
The curriculum should bridge over 
this gap between immediate needs and 
adult needs, and between the stu- 
dent’s personal interests and the de- 
mands of society. 

The systematic study of needs has 
been found effective as a stimulus to 
thinking for those who participate in 
the study. It is a most profitable ex- 
perience for faculty groups which 
have difficulty in adjusting their 
thinking to an evolving program of 
instruction. It gives obvious reason 
for change from older plans of in- 
struction, and points the way toward 
a new and better pattern. It directs 
the instructor’s attention away from 
his present outline of courses toward 
an integrated view of the curriculum, 
but at the same time gives a concrete 
basis for relating the contributions of 
specialized subject-matter fields to the 
integrated plan. Thus does it be- 
come an aid in the first great problem 
of curriculum reconstruction—that of 
faculty orientation. 

The study of needs serves its first 
function as it contributes to faculty- 
orientation. It serves its second func- 
tion as an aid to planning of new 
instructional activities. Instructors 
necessarily find it difficult to adjust to 
a curriculum based on the immediate 
needs of students, especially when 
this type of education is carried to its 
ultimate conclusion in some type of 
individualized instruction. The pre- 
planning of courses which are based 
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on subject-matter objectives seems 
relatively simple and natural, but 
when an instructor thinks of a curric- 
ulum based on student needs he often 
considers it necessary to delay prepa- 
ration until the time when he becomes 
acquainted with a particular group of 
students and their needs. The results 
are often discouraging and perhaps 
disastrous. When the program is 
under way the instructor soon finds 
himself confronted with demands ¢o 
new and varied that he is unable to 
bring to his students the necessary 
leadership and materials to make the 
program a success. Some type of pre- 
planning is absolutely necessary. 

It is recognized that even when 
the instructor has gathered informa- 
tion as to the abilities, the knowledge 
and understandings, and the apprecia- 
tion of value, which seems of general 
significance to large numbers of indi- 
viduals as they adjust to life in home, 
community and personal life, this in- 
formation may not fit the peculiar 
needs of any particular individual stu- 
dent or group of students. If the list 
of needs is at all valid, however, many 
of the needs of any individual or 
group will have been included in the 
general list, and the instructor finds 
it possible to anticipate the demands 
that will be made upon him. Through- 
out the school year the instructor and 
his students are involved in planning 
various activities to promote growth. 
Bibliographies must be prepared, 
materials collected, arrangements 
made for excursions and other out-of- 
class experiences, plans laid for indi- 
vidual research, exhibits and demon- 
strations planned, and group discus- 
sions outlined. If the instructor has 
anticipated any considerable portion 
of the needs of his group he will be 
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ready when his help is needed in the 
planning of activities to say: “Why 
don’t you try this way, or that way, 
or the other way to attack this prob- 
lem? I believe these materials will be 
found helpful.” 

The Study of Needs and Individu- 
alized Instruction. The facts relating 
to individual differences are sufficient- 
ly well known to suggest that a func- 
tional curriculum must recognize the 
differences in ability, achievement, 
personal interests and goals which are 
found among college students. The 
needs of prospective teachers are not 
the same, and their college experi- 
ences must vary accordingly. The 
values of skill in self-direction have 
also been discussed frequently. If a 
student is to develop skill in self- 
direction there must be an opportun- 
ity for him to evaluate his own needs 
and for him to set up valid goals for 
his own efforts. Because we believe 
in the adjustment of instruction to in- 
dividual differences, and believe that 
there should be increased opportunity 
for counseled self-direction, it may be 
concluded that no faculty can prepare 
a list of desirable educational objec- 
tives for any particular student. The 
student must discover his own needs 
and plan for himself in terms of de- 
sired outcomes. 

It is not possible in a few para- 
graphs to discuss the methods by 
which such an individualization of in- 
struction may be attained. It is 
doubtful whether anyone would yet 
admit that he had found a completely 
satisfactory method. It can be said 
that the first step may well be similar 
to the first step in faculty orientation. 
The student may well use the same 
procedures recommended for instruc- 
tors in the study of functional needs 
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for the purpose of orienting himself 
and as a basis for intelligent planning. 
The student enters college with cer- 
tain spontaneous interests, with an 
understanding of some of his personal 
inadequacies, and with some knowl- 
edge of social demands. When this 
preliminary understanding is validated 
through a systematic study of needs, 
the individual is better prepared to set 
forth on a program of self-directed 
learning experiences. 

Outline of Student Needs. Brief 
reference to one example of a curric- 
ulum based on a study of needs may 
be helpful. Central State Teachers 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, is 
reorganizing its non-professional cur- 
riculum on the basis of three major 
areas of relationship. It is seeking 
to determine the essential abilities, 
knowledge and understandings, and 
appreciations of values, which should 
guide faculty and students in curricu- 
lum development. The scope of the 
curriculum is suggested by the list of 
headings under which the outline of 
needs has been tentatively classified.” 


1. Area of Social Relationships 
a. Effective thinking in the social 
area 
b. Attitudes and skills essential to 
cooperative living 
. Proficiency in cooperative liv- 
ing and group action 
. Ability to use the techniques of 
community survey and plan- 
ning 
. Understanding of the factors 
that make for social change and 
stability 
f. Understanding of the nature 
* For the complete outline the reader is re- 
ferred to the volume: A College Curriculum 
Based on Functional Needs of Students, by 
Kenneth L. Heaton and G. Robert Koopman. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
PP- 135-54- 
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and problems of contemporary 
American life 


. Understanding of and appreci- 


ation for intellectual and artis- 
tic contributions to social de- 
velopment 


2. Area of Personal Relationships 


a. 


- Knowledge of 


Orientation to the purposes, 
the new experiences, and the 
new demands of the college 
curriculum 


. Factors involved in personality 


development 


Essentials of human biology 
Physical health 


. Mental health 
. Planning and budgeting of 


time to promote maximum 


growth 


. Participation in physical activ- 


ities 
the physical 


sciences 


i. Appreciation and creation in 


art, music, and creative dance 


. Enrichment of reading inter- 


ests 


. Reading and study efficiency 


Oral and written expression 


. Mathematical skills 


n. Adjustment to the social and 


personal aspects of sex 


. Developing and maintaining 


friendships 


Personal appearance 


. Courtesies and common social 


practices 


. Economic security 


s. Philosophy and religion 


3. Area of Family Relationships 


a. 


Understanding of the family as 
a fundamental unit or institu- 
tion in society 


. Understanding of the charac- 


teristics and problems of well- 
adjusted families 
Understanding of problems in- 
volved in selection of a mate 
and planning for marriage 
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The list of needs under these sev- 
eral headings is a lengthy one and is 
undergoing constant revision and ad- 
justment to the needs of individual 
students. Its development, however, 
is proving an effective aid to faculty 
orientation, to curriculum planning, 
and to students in setting up learning 
activities that function in the lives of 
students. 

Functional Needs as the Basis for 
Appraisal of Student Growth. The 
study of needs should not only be 
described as an aid to the instructor 
in orientation and in pre-planning of 
the curriculum, and as an aid to the 
student in a program of individualized 
learning. It also may be the basis for 
measurement of student achievement 
(of his abilities, knowledge, under- 
standings, and appreciations of value) 
at time of college entrance and at 
various stages of growth during the 
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period of training. The learner must 
know when he succeeds and when he 
fails in the achievement of objectives 
which he has selected as worthy of his 
striving. This is only possible when 
measurement is made of the same 
abilities, knowledge, understandings, 
and appreciation of value which are 
considered as functional needs. The 
basis for evaluation must be the same 
as that recommended for curriculum 
planning. 

The total purpose in the non- 
professional preparation of prospective 
teachers may be stated therefore in a 
single sentence—to promote maxi- 
mum growth in those essentials for 
effective living in social, family, and 
personal relationships which are 
judged as most important for each 
student in view of his particular abil- 
ities, achievements, and personal 
goals. 


THE PERSONAL GROWTH OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By Grayson N. KEFAUVER 
Stanford University 


The training of teachers involves 
four major phases, including the 
study of (1) the human organism, 
(2) contemporary culture, (3) the 
subject matter of the field of teach- 
ing, and (4) educational theory and 
practice. Expansion of the concept of 
education to include, in addition to 
knowledge, the development of well- 
integrated personalities, interests, atti- 
tudes, values, etc., presents more evi- 
dent need of a thorough understand- 
ing of the individual on the part of 
the teacher. Teachers influence all 
phases of the development of stu- 


dents. Often teachers are not con- 
scious of effects of procedures on the 
student other than the learning of 
subject matter or the development of 
a skill. This fact does not reduce the 
actual effect of the teacher’s activity 
on the development of the student. 
Recent developments in education 
place greater stress on work with 
students in shaping a program of 
education in terms of their interests, 
problems, and goals. Courses in psy- 
chology, human biology, educational 
psychology, and educational hygiene 
assume a position of large importance 
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in the training of teachers for such a 
program of education. 

The study of contemporary culture 
is a second important aspect of the 
training of the teacher. It has two 
contributions for the teacher in the 
secondary school. The purposes <f 
education have their origin in the cul- 
ture of the social group. Educational 
values are derived from the social 
values. Educational activities are de- 
sirable or undesirable depending on 
their relationship to these social values. 
Education becomes an_ important 
agency in society when it deals with 
ideas and problems which are impor- 
tant in the life of the people. Conse- 
quently, students of education must at 
the same time be students of society if 
their thinking on educational issues is 
to be valid. Too frequently, students 
preparing for teaching have given 
consideration only to educational pro- 
cedures which have already been de- 
veloped in the schools or which are 
suggested by the instructors of educa- 
tion courses. The inadequacy of this 
approach is being recognized. Stu- 
dents trained in this manner do not 
themselves possess the basis for select- 
ing the educational procedures appro- 
priate for contemporary life. Neither 
do they have the basis for creating 
improved procedures or for making 
adaptations to new conditions after 
they have left teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 

A broad study of contemporary 
culture is made desirable also by the 
recent developments in the secondary 
school curriculum. I refer to the 
broadening of the subjects and the 
breaking down of the subject divi- 
sions. Botany and zoology have given 
way to biology, and chemistry and 
physics have given away to physical 
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sciences in some schools, and all of 
specialized sciences have been replaced 
by general science in other schools. 
History, economics, sociology, and 
political science have been fused into 
the social studies in some schools. 
Further fusion is noted in the com- 
bination of the social studies with lit- 
erature in courses carrying the title of 
social living. ‘The development of 
the core curriculum involves further 
breakdown of subject matter lines 
and organization of the learning ac- 
tivities in terms of real life situations, 
drawing from the different subject 
fields such materials as contribute to 
the handling of the problem under 
consideration. 

The education of teachers is af- 
fected by the growing recognition of 
the interdependence of the different 
phases of our culture. The teacher 
who knows only the subjects which 
he teaches is not equipped to teach 
those subjects well. Each of the sub- 
jects represents but one section of 
knowledge. Even to understand a 
particular field requires considerable 
understanding of the total culture of 
which the individual subject is a part. 
Music cannot be fully appreciated 
without knowledge of the culture or 
the soil from which the particular 
music grew. Art is not real when 
separated from the manner of life of 
the people creating the art. Litera- 
ture reflects the life, the problems, 
the aspirations of a people. Unless 
the life of the people is understood, 
literature loses much of its meaning. 
Science becomes one of the most pow- 
erful of the creative agencies of soci- 
ety, producing new materials and 
new ways of life. Science studied in 
isolation without reference to its dy- 
namic social contributions is to lose 
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the most significant of the meanings 
of scientific development. 

The students in any class present a 
variety of interests and experiences. 
Teachers with broad understanding 
and a variety of interests are well 
equipped to work effectively with stu- 
dents. ‘To have had some experience 
with an activity in which a student 
is vitally interested aids greatly in 
establishing rapport with the student. 
Whatever the subject field in which 
the teacher is working, relationships 
with the driving interests of the stu- 
dent can be noted. Teachers can be 
more resourceful in dealing with 
groups of students if they possess a 
variety of interests themselves. The 
subject matter education of teachers 
should not be limited to the content 
of certain subjects. Instead, it should 
involve considerable emphasis in all of 
the fields of knowledge, including 
work in science, the social studies, 
literature, art, and music. 

The training of teachers in their 
teaching field is a critically important 
element in their professional equip- 
ment. The amount and the type of 
such training are questions which 
claim the attention of faculty groups 
responsible for the training of teach- 
ers. Not infrequently, the college or 
university departmental organization 
determines the scope of the majors 
and minors for the teaching creden- 
tial. Developments in the secondary 
school curriculum support a broaden- 
ing of the teaching fields in the teach- 
er training program. One cannot 
expect to have the teacher trainiag 
institutions continue the narrow spe- 
cialization in the training program 
and then expect teachers so trained 
to be effective in a modern secondary 
school program. Teacher training 
institutions have responsibility for 
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equipping teachers for the most de- 
sirable type of educational work. 
They certainly should not lag behind 
and continue training teachers for a 
type of educational service which is 
recognized as inadequate by the lead- 
ing thinkers and leading schools. 

One of the most obvious needs in 
the training of teachers is to provide 
broader teaching fields. A student 
who has studied only chemistry is 
limited in his grasp of life problems 
which involve use of science content. 
A student with a major in economics 
without study in the other divisions 
of the social studies will lack the abil- 
ity to deal constructively with social 
problems since the economic repre- 
sents only one phase of most social 
questions. If the concept of education 
is one which involves the teaching of 
subject matter, chemistry can be 
taught as chemistry with some indica- 
tion of its relation to life problems. 
Similarly economics can be taught as 
economics and knowledge of eco- 
nomic theory and fact will not he 
entirely without value to the student 
in dealing intelligently with social 
questions. This assumes a type of 
subject matter teacher very much 
under attack at the present time. 
Practically all social questions, how- 
ever, have a social welfare phase, an 
economic phase, a political phase, and 
a historical phase. Consequently, a 
teacher dealing with these issues has 
need of broader training to consider 
the different aspects of social prob- 
lems. 

In an attempt to bring the teacher 
training program in harmony with 
the needs of the modern secondary 
school, the subject matter training in 
the program at Stanford University 
has been modified in recent years. 
The program in the social studies and 
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science will be presented as illustra- 
tions. In harmony with other institu- 
tions, Stanford University provided 
for a teaching major and minor in 
botany, zoology, chemistry, and phys- 
ics. After a series of conferences with 
administrative heads and other repre- 
sentatives of the different depart- 
ments in the science field, decision 
was made to combine certain fields 
to form broader teaching majors and 
minors. About the same time, the 
faculty of the School of Biological 
Science decided to modify its program 
so as to offer a bachelor’s degree only 
in the general field of biology with 
opportunity for specialization on the 
graduate level. It was their judgment 
that the broad training was better for 
the student who did not continue his 
training beyond the bachelor’s degree 
and that a broad foundation was bet- 
ter for the student who planned later 


specialization. The present program 
in science for students planning to 
teach in the secondary school provides 
for a major and minor in biology and 
a major and a minor in physical sci- 
ences. The program in biology in- 
cludes work in botany, zoology, and 


physiology. The physical science 
major and minor include courses in 
chemistry, physics, geology, and as- 
tronomy. A minor is provided in 
chemistry and in physics in addition 
to the major and minor in physical 
sciences as the requirements for the 
minor in physical science are heavier 
than that normal for the other fields 
and it seemed desirable to retain these 
two fields as alternatives, at least for 
the present. It should be pointed out 
that the major and minor in biology 
include university study in chemistry 
and that the major and minor in the 
physical sciences include study in biol- 
ogy. It will be noted that this pro- 
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gram provides for a broad study of 
the science field with specialization in 
a major division of the field. The 
professors of science were in full 
agreement with the professors of edu- 
cation in recognizing the value of a 
broad contact with the field of science 
in addition to the specialization in 
some phase of science in developing a 
more effective secondary school pro- 
gram. The issues considered in this 
paper serve to illustrate the desirabil- 
ity of continued examination of the 
training program to bring it in har- 
mony with the needs of teachers in 
handling the programs being devel- 
oped in the secondary schools of the 
country. 

The program in the social studies 
has elements similar to that indicated 
for the science fields. In harmony 
with practice in other institutions, 
Stanford University offered a major 
and minor in economics, political 
science and sociology, and history. 
The developments in the social studies 
program in the secondary schools 
clearly made this narrow specializa- 
tion undesirable. Majors and minors 
have been dropped in economics, 
political science, and sociology and 
there is provided instead a major and 
minor in the social studies other than 
history. The major and minor in his- 
tory has been retained. Some history 
is included in the major and minor in 
social studies other than history and 
some work dealing with social prob- 
lems is required in the major and 
minor in history. This program ar- 
rived at through cooperative consid- 
eration by representatives of both the 
subject fields and of the School of 
Education gives recognition of special- 
ization in the teaching field but at 
the same time provides for breadth of 
training in a broad field of teaching. 
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NEGLECTED AREAS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS’ 


By W. W. CuarTers 
Ohio State University 


The thorough understanding of 
children has been accepted as a paper 
objective in the training of teachers 
from the beginning but its emergence 
as a technique of education slipped 
into the literature of education in 
noticeable fashion when the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
published its Yearbook on Diagnosis 
in 1935. 

Diagnosis has a medical origin. It 
connotes intimate knowledge of anat- 
omy and physiology, diseases, condi- 
tions, tests, all the mysterious regions 
of medical investigation and practice. 
And in education it implies a necessity 
for a similar acquaintance with the 
functions and structures of the minds 
of children, their mental pathologies, 
their urges, drives, and complexes. 

A reading of the Yearbook on 
Diagnosis leaves one major impression 
—the vast amount of data that teach- 
ers must have if they are to effectively 
understand the children with whom 
they deal. Much is known of these 
necessary data but a_ depressing 
amount is known by nobody and is 
therefore fair game for educational 
and psychological research for decades 
and centuries to come. 

It is inevitable that with the evolu- 
tion of the idea of diagnosis, growth 
and development, we must have a 
new body of subject matter intro- 
duced into teacher training curricula 
—not better courses in the tradition- 


1 An address prepared for the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges presented at 
New Orleans on February 19, 1937. 


ally recognized fields but a constella- 
tion of new fields. With these addi- 
tions a new era will begin. 

I agree in part with those teachers 
of subjects in colleges of liberal arts 
who maintain that the mastery of sub- 
ject matter is a sufficient training for 
teachers and that courses in education 
are chiefly thin collections of methods 
of instruction and administration 
which can normally be picked up on 
the job by an average teacher. I 
agree in part. But the point at which 
I part company is that this need be 
the case. If courses in education are 
bodies of superficial method it is the 
error of educators but not the fault 
of education. 

Education has its unique and basic 
body of materials just as the other 
professions have. Medicine specializes 
in a knowledge of the human body 
and engineering in the field of the 
structure of materials. Education’s 
unique field is a knowledge of the 
human mind and particularly the 
minds of children. It is unfortunate 
that while a doctor-in-training spends 
75 to 125 semester hours in his four- 
year course on the anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and pathology of the human 
body, a teacher-in-training devotes 
only 6 to 10 hours on psychology and 
educational psychology which deal 
with the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the human mind. It is 
unfortunate that educators consider 
an understanding of the human mind 
to be of such slight importance. But 
assuredly it is not the fault of educa- 
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tion that educators are not yet alive 
to the importance of this understand- 
ing. The need is vital, but they have 
not yet recognized it. Conditioned by 
100 years of laudable attention to im- 
provement of scholarship and the the- 
ory and principles of teaching an 
organization of one million members 
cannot respond instantly to a new 
combination of factors calling for new 
procedures and points of view. 

But however charitable one may 
be to the deficiencies of his brethren- 
in-the-craft it yet remains that edu- 
cation is neglecting its fundamental 
bases. There is available today a huge 
body of materials in contributory 
fields which can be easily assembled 
for the required use of teachers and 
without this knowledge, teachers are 
less well equipped than nurses in the 
medical profession. They cannot by 
any stretch of imagination compare 
with the doctor, and that in spite of 
the fact that human psychology is 
more complicated and needs more 
artistry than human physiology. 

Turn now to illustrations of the 
bases which education is neglecting. 
I shall mention three. 

The first is the field of clinical 
psychology. The currently required 
courses in psychology and educational 
psychology with credit content of 6 
to 10 semester hours are respectable 
descriptions of the classical analysis of 
the human mind into the processes of 
sensation, perception, and memory 
with a slim chapter on the emotions, 
the abstract rules of habit formation 
and the principles of the learning 
process. But when one compares these 
pallid analyses of the human mind 
with the squirming, laughing, crying 
children that face the teacher the 
verbal descriptions of the textbooks 
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are unrecognizable and futile. The 
approximate equivalent of nothing is 
said in the texts about conflicts, com- 
plexes, inferiority, prestige, phantasies, 
maladjustments, ambitions, rivalries, 
repressions, inhibitions, friendships, 
submission, ascendancy, and_ the 
scores of phases of psychological ex- 
perience which drive the child and 
influence his behavior with irresistible 
power. The expanding wealth of 
data in the fields of clinical psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry are a completely 
closed book to teachers so far as 
teacher training institutions are con- 
cerned. A teacher may learn a bit 
about these subtle elements through 
experience in teaching, by desultory 
and often dangerous reading and in 
an occasional elective course when he 
has the time to take it after he has 
covered the required courses in theory 
and practice. But at best the bright 
teacher throughout his life gains only 
an empirical and amateurish ac- 
quaintance with this base of under- 
standing and the typical teacher re- 
mains in ignorance to his death. 

A second base which we neglected 
is the contributory field of physiology 
and nutrition. Reference is not di- 
rected to the human physiology which 
is learned in the junior high school 
and freshman hygiene courses, nor to 
the neurology that is included in 
the conventional psychology course. 
Rather we point to the data of physi- 
ology and nutrition that have exten- 
sive influence upon the mental be- 
havior of children. The conventional 
course in educational psychology usu- 
ally contains a chapter of ten pages or 
so upon vision and hearing and the 
physical basis of habit. And this in the 
face of the enormous strides that bio- 
chemistry, glandular therapy, nutri- 
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tion and physiology have been making 
in the last quarter of a century. Lazy 
boys may be changed to model pupils 
by taking iodine pills or thyroid ex- 
tracts, excitable girls may become 
controlled by change of diet, while 
communities are raised by the exter- 
mination of hook worms, dull chil- 
dren may become bright by the use of 
pituitary extracts. The relations be- 
tween mental behavior and physiolog- 
ical causes are multitudinous. 

Every maladjusted child should as 
a matter of routine be first given a 
thorough physical examination with 
the expectation that a substantial pro- 
portion of his difficulties would be 
controlled by physical remedies. 

Yet this enormous mass of mate- 
rials, so fertile in data for the under- 
standing of children, might just as 
well be non-existent so far as teacher 
training institutions are concerned. 
Teachers graduate by the tens of 
thousands completely ignorant of 
these matters. They are too busy 
mastering subjects and learning the 
theory and practice of teaching to be- 
come acquainted with the basis in 
which effective methods must be 
grounded. 

Not only should educational meth- 
od be based upon psychology and 
physiology—it has a third base in soci- 
ology. To be sure, we treat the soci- 
ological base of education somewhere 
in our education courses in abstract 
fashion when we refer to the school 
as an agency of society, responsive to 
community mores and activities, and 
when we analyze the elements of 
group behavior in class and extra- 
curricular activities. And this is good 
as far as it goes. But I am referring 
to the extended use of sociology in 
two directions—the social case work 
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field and the techniques for under- 
standing a community. 

Closely related to clinical psychol- 
ogy, sociology explains much about 
the children before the teacher. The 
troubles and strength of children are 
not completely understood without a 
knowledge of their homes. Parental 
conflicts, untidiness, disruption in the 
home, poverty, malnutrition, quarrels 
with brothers and sisters, lack of 
prestige in the neighborhood, gangs, 
pool halls, streets, all infect the sensi- 
tive fibres of children’s egos and 
when understood explain some of 
their buried troubles in school. Par- 
ental happiness, well-ordered homes, 
harmony, good food, good standing, 
wholesome associates, likewise explain 
the superiority of many children. 

Again, teachers who graduate and 
teach in communities different in 
mores from those in which they were 
reared are conditioned to look upon 
them as peculiar and as such to he 
treated without sympathetic under- 
standing as one might treat the Fiji 
Islanders. They have not been taught 
that communities have histories, that 
their so-called peculiarities spring 
from causes that are entirely logical. 
If they have the techniques for under- 
standing the mores and patterns of 
the community in which they live and 
by which their children are condi- 
tioned, they immediately develop 
understanding and the poise that 
comes from knowledge. 

Yet, again, this social basis of edu- 
cation is slighted in required courses 
and in many institutions is ignored. 

To these three illustrations of ne- 
glected bases I could add other areas: 
a familiar and broadened understand- 
ing of American culture and civiliza- 
tion to integrate and supplement the 
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teacher’s knowledge of subjects and 
fragments of subjects which he has 
mastered in the high school and col- 
lege; anthropology, to explain the 
evolution of the institution, mores, 
and conventions which dominate the 
cultures in which children and teach- 
ers live; and comparative psychology 
and biology to illuminate the funda- 
mental, hard-mouthed drives of hu- 
man experience, such as hunger and 
reproduction. 

But enough has been said to make 
the thesis of this paper clear. I must, 
however, answer two objections to 
my position. Both are practical crit- 
icisms. 

Some one may say that our courses 
are now over-crowded and there is 
no time for this material. The an- 


swer is either of two or both. First, 
I am convinced that if we had the 
courage to functionalize our subjects 
(mathematics, French, or botany) 


and build courses which would be 
focused upon competency in teaching 
rather than upon majors and aca- 
demic respectability in colleges of arts 
and sciences, we could save enough 
time to care for these additions rea- 
sonably well in a four-year course for 
the present at least. Second, if it takes 
more time properly to train teachers, 
a fifth year could easily be added. It 
is coming very rapidly. When a boy 
outgrows his clothes his mother orders 
more cloth because he must not go 
naked and shock the neighbors. 
Others object that such a program 
assumes that we should make doctors, 
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psychologists, and sociologists out of 
our teachers. But doctors study bio- 
chemistry and use it without becom- 
ing bio-chemists; they study anatomy 
without becoming anatomists and ac- 
quire bacteriology without becoming 
experts. That objection is trivial. 
The pragmatic school man will 
immediately ask what can be done 
about the situation if my thesis is 
accepted. Many things can be done 
but in general they all follow one 
simple pattern. First, in each of the 
contributory areas a collecting agency 
can be formed. It can be composed 
of three or four experts in the field 
who know enough about education to 
select the facts, principles, and sources 
of significance in understanding chil- 
dren and an expert in education who 
knows enough about the contributory 
field to check the selections. Second, 
this raw material can be organized 
and taught by trained teachers in a 
few centres on an experimental basis 
for a period long enough to produce a 
good text book. And third, these 
texts in each field or a composite of 
the texts can be printed for general 
circulation and use—to be adopted by 
such schools as wish to use them. 
That is a very simple and quite 
adequate beginning tersely expressed 
in principle with the details to be 
worked out by those engaged in the 
enterprise. There is no doubt that 
text books could be on the market in 
five years. Indeed some more or less 
adequate texts are now available. The 
task is neither expensive nor difficult. 
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CURRICULUM PROVISION FOR THE PROSPECTIVE 
SUPERIOR TEACHER®* 


By Raymonp D. BENNETT 
Ohio State University 


In the professional courses for pro- 
spective teachers, colleges of education 
have appropriately insisted that cur- 
ricula and instruction in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools shall take 
account of the individual differences 
of children. One of the important 
services that colleges of education can 
render is to exemplify this same 
principle of individual differences in 
their own curricula for the education 
of teachers. Among other things this 
implies identification of and provision 
for the superior student—meaning by 
this, the student who shows high 
promise as a prospective teacher. 
From the point of view of the profes- 
sion of teaching, such provision will 
mean that superior personalities with 
superior preparation for teaching will 
be provided for the schools. 

One type of investigation under- 
taken by the Committee on Teacher 
Education of the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study has been an attempt to 
discover what the teacher educating 
institutions are doing for their stu- 
dents who show promise of becoming 
superior teachers. We have been 
especially concerned to find out what 
adaptations of the curricula are being 
made in behalf of such students. It 
is hoped that this report may lead to 
some increased interest on the part of 
colleges of education in providing 
maximum curricular opportunities for 
their most promising students. 


Mimeographed report giving details not 
included in this article may be secured by writ- 
ing to the author. 


The statement here presented is to 
be regarded as a report of progress. 
Only a fraction of the hundreds of 
institutions engaged in the education 
of teachers have been contacted. 
Without doubt many institutions now 
have in operation, or contemplate, 
programs for superior students which 
are as significant as any that have 
been reported. —The Committee in- 
vites such institutions to bring these 
practices to its attention. 

In making the survey here re- 
ported, letters were written to the 
deans or other administrative heads of 
61 colleges of education and teachers’ 
colleges. In each instance the dean 
was requested to report special prac- 
tices in his institution, particularly 
adaptations of the curriculum, which 
have in view the best five to twenty 
per cent of undergraduate students 
and their potentialities as teachers. 
Replies have been received up to date 
from 50 of the 61 institutions to 
which letters were written. The 
summary which follows is based upon 
the data supplied by these replies. 

Most of the 50 reporting institu- 
tions indicated an interest in the su- 
perior student and reported one or 
more practices intended to encourage 
superior achievement. Approximately 
half reported practices in operation 
which are designed in some degree to 
adapt the curriculum to the interests 
and the abilities of such students. 
About four-fifths of the institutions 
reported provisions which may prop- 
erly be classified as incentives toward, 
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or recognitions of, high achievement 
rather than as actual curriculum 
adaptations. Some practices may be 
regarded as combinations of the two 
foregoing types. In this report our 
interest is chiefly in the first rather 
than in the second type. 

The most frequently reported type 
of curriculum adaptation for superior 
students is the “independent study” 
program, frequently including, or 
identical with, “honors courses.” 
Such provisions were reported by 14 
of the 50 institutoins and probably 
are operative in some others. The 
plans vary in character from those 
which offer a few courses with op- 
tional attendance to those which 
allow the student extreme freedom 
in planning his entire program for his 
third and fourth undergraduate years. 
In most cases, the college of education 
independent study program is part of 
a wider university program. 

The following statement from 
New York State College for Teach- 


ers presents a typical plan: 


Each department arranges to give stu- 
dents of special abilities a freer range in 
their work. They are not held to attend- 
ance requirements in their major field, 
carry on independent reading and in- 
vestigation during the senior year, meet- 
ing their instructors for consultation 
rather than for recitation. 


At the University of Wisconsin, 
students “who at the end of two years 
are in the upper five per cent of the 
student body are permitted to disre- 
gard the required courses during the 
last two years of work and do inde- 
pendent study under the guidance of 
tutors. They may obtain both the 
Baccalaureate and the Master’s de- 
gree in either four or four and one- 
half years.” Certain essential fea- 
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tures of the University of Chicago 
Plan—‘“the removal of compulsory 
taking of courses and of attendance 
at lectures, the reduction to a mini- 
mum of the period of time required 
for degrees, the preparation of syllabi 
encouraging the student to educate 
himself—are all adaptations of either 
the curriculum or teaching methods 
which are best suited to the upper 5 to 
20 per cent of students.” 

The information available indicates 
that the independent study program 
for education students is offered more 
frequently in the academic than in the 
professional fields. However, some 
programs center in the basic profes- 
sional courses in education. An excel- 
lent example of this type is the plan 
now operative at the University of 
Minnesota, described by J. G. Um- 
stattd’ who formerly was its director. 

Comments which have been made 
by deans on their experience with in- 
dependent study programs indicate 
various attitudes. One school reports 
that a program covering the junior 
and senior years was abandoned be- 
cause of excessive demands on faculty 
time. Two institutions state that 
although honor programs are avail- 
able, very few students are interested. 
One correspondent made the observa- 
tion that superior students are some- 
times spoiled by the attention they 
receive and that, therefore, the col- 
lege should not pay any unusual 
attention to them. On the other 
hand, the reports in general indicate 
approval of the policy and reasonable 
satisfaction with the results obtained. 

‘Twenty-six institutions report that 
they confer the bachelor’s degree in 


education with honors. Frequently 


1 Umstattd, J. G. An Independent-Study 
Plan. Journal of Higher Education, 6:143-148, 
March 1935. 
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two or three levels of distinction are 
designated, for example, with honor, 
with high honor, and with highest 
honor, or the Latin equivalents cum 
laude, magna cum laude, and summa 
cum laude. Nine of twenty-six insti- 
tutions report two levels of distinction, 
six report three levels. In some in- 
stances, it appears that degree honors 
are awarded upon the successful com- 
pletion of an honors program, with 
perhaps a final comprehensive exam- 
ination. The degree with honors thus 
becomes the college’s method of rec- 
ognizing superior achievement in 
completing a curriculum which has 
been individualized for the superior 
student. In other cases, and appar- 
ently more frequently, the degree 
with honors or with distinction is 
simply a recognition of superior work 
in a regular program and is based 
entirely upon grade-point averages. 
In universities these awards of out- 
standing achievement generally con- 
form to a university-wide plan. 

Interneship teaching is most often 
conducted at the graduate level. 
However, it is so closely related to the 
problem under discussion that six of 
the reporting colleges of education 
have referred to their interneship pro- 
grams and three others have reported 
that interneships are to be set up in 
1937-1938. Probably typical are the 
following criteria for selecting persons 
for interneships in effect at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois: 


Eligibility to enter the Graduate 
School of the University of Illinois: a 
record of high attainment in the subject- 
matter courses and in the professional 
education courses pursued in the Univer- 
sity, with particular emphasis upon 
student-teaching performance; a record 
of satisfactory participation in non- 
academic activities; an expression of a 
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desirable teacher-personality; and the 
passing of a rigorous health examination. 

Two institutions specifically men- 
tion that more extended opportunity 
in practice teaching is provided for the 
superior student than for the average 
student. One of these, the University 
of Florida, offers to superior students 
an opportunity to do “honor student 
teaching” —i.e., teaching that is dis- 
tinctive in type as well as in quality. 

Special mention in this report 
should be made of three rather exten- 
sive four-year programs for superior 
students which represent significant 
experiments in curriculum adapta- 
tion: (1) New College, in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
(2) the “X-Group Experiment” at 
Temple University, and (3) the 
degree with distinction program at 
the Ohio State University. 

New College announces that it 
“seeks to obtain as a student body 
young men and young women posses- 
sing in the highest possible degree the 
personal and professional potentiali- 
ties which promise most for effective 
work in the schools of America.”? 
In selecting students for admission, 
emphasis is placed upon personality, 
leadership, health, professional pur- 
pose, and breadth of interest, as well 
as scholarship. Enrollment is limited 
to three hundred sixty students. The 
curriculum recognizes “out - of - 
school” experiences to be as signifi- 
cant as those experiences for which 
the school usually assumes direct 
responsibility. In addition to the resi- 
dent study in New York City, special 
features of the program include a 
period in industry, foreign study, in- 
dependent study, community living, 
interneship, and the evaluation of re- 


sults by examinations. The adjust- 
* 1936-1937 Bulletin, Page 110. 
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ment of each student’s program to 
his individual needs, accomplished 
through the guidance program, is 
central to the entire scheme. 

The Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Temple 
University, reports the “X-Group 
Experiment”—a four-year plan for 
highly selected students. Each year 
40 students are admitted as freshmen. 
These students are selected from a 
much larger group of high school 
graduates who have been recom- 
mended because of superiority in in- 
telligence, school achievement, teach- 
ing personality, and participation in 
the life of the school. “The curricu- 
lum of the first two years is designed 
to give the student the richest experi- 
ence possible in the problems of con- 
temporary life.”* The work of the 
junior and senior years is described as 
a modified honors program” prepar- 
ing specifically for secondary school 
teaching. The student’s success in 
realizing the objectives of the curricu- 
lum is evaluated by two comprehen- 
sive examinations, at the end of the 
sophomore and senior years respec- 
tively. 

The Ohio State University College 
of Education program leading to the 
degree, Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation with Distinction, places em- 
phasis upon individualized  profes- 
sional preparation. Students who 
show superior promise as prospective 
teachers, that is, a reasonably high 
scholarship record (at least “B” aver- 
age) combined with professional in- 
terest in teaching, and appropriate 
personality qualities, may be admitted 
to the program as early as the begin- 


* Butterweck, Joseph H.—Freeing the Col- 
lege Student; Bulletin of American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars; pp. 166-171; April 
1935. 
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ning of the sophomore year and as 
late as the middle of the junior year. 

The program includes as major 
elements: (a) some direct contact 
with work in the teaching field which 
the student expects to enter after 
graduation in addition to such con- 
tact as is provided by the regular cur- 
riculum; (b) individual guidance by 
an advisory committee; (c) modifi- 
cation of the usual curriculum re- 
quirements, if found desirable, in view 
of the needs of the individual student 
and the special problems with which 
he is concerned under (a); (d) a 
thesis, or report, which shall give evi- 
dence of thorough and intensive study 
of some educational problem; (e) a 
final comprehensive examination. In 
1935-1936, 23 of the 378 graduates 
of the College of Education were 
awarded the degree with distinctioa. 

In this report, we have been con- 
cerned chiefly with the adaptations of 
curricula which colleges of education 
are making in behalf of their most 
promising students. Brief mention, 
however, should be made of certain 
additional practices which aim to en- 
courage and to recognize superior 
undergraduate achievement. Of these, 
the most frequently mentioned type 
of recognition is election to member- 
ship in honorary or professional fra- 
ternities. Opportunity for member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa is reported 
by 14 institutions; in Kappa Delta Pi, 
by 14; in Pi Lambda Theta, by 10; 
in Kappa Phi Kappa, by 6. Six insti- 
tutions, the Universities of Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Utah, and Wisconsin, 
Ohio University, and the College of 
the City of New York report that 
college of education students are 
eligible for election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 
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Other types of adaptation or rec- 
ognition for superior students which 
have been reported by more than one 
institution are: permission to carry 
heavy schedules, mentioned by 7; 
credit by examination, or optional 
attendance upon courses, by 6; bonus 
credit toward graduation, by 3. 

In general, it may safely be in- 
ferred that teacher educating insti- 
tutions are genuinely interested in 
offering maximum opportunity to 
their most promising students. This 
interest, as already shown, is expres- 
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sing itself in such curricular provi- 
sions as independent study courses, 
and in a limited number of more 
comprehensive programs for selected 
students. It expresses itself also as 
informal guidance for students within 
existing curricula which are more or 
less flexible and adaptable to individ- 
ual needs. However, in view of the 
evidence at hand we cannot escape 
the inference that colleges of educa- 
tion still are doing much less than they 
should for those students who noten- 
tially are our best future teachers. 


EXPERIENCE IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


By EarLe Rucc 
Colorado State College of Education 


Too many persons interested in 
curriculum revision assume that the 
basic need is to make a course of 
study. Thus, too often, the end-result 
is to produce just another course of 
study. Moreover, the course of study 
is frequently organized in terms cf 
some available textbook which the 
teacher and the administrator wish to 
follow, or some one writes a new 
textbook to amplify an existing course 
of study. Curriculum making thus 
tends to become an endless cycle of 
typical courses of study and typical 
textbooks. 

The thesis of this paper is that 
teachers, administrators, and even 
pupils—working together—with the 
same amount of energy and with in- 
finitely more profit to the school and 
to themselves may develop new and 
significant organizations of materials. 

Let us assume that every teacher 
wants to teach in such ways as to pro- 
duce informed self-directing citizens. 


The teacher, his colleagues, and the 
administrators are confronted with 
the problem of what to teach. The 
child is confronted with the problem 
of what to learn. The writer recog- 
nizes the extreme difficulty of objec- 
tivity in selection of what is to be 
taught and learned. Unfortunately 
there is yet too little scientific evidence 
on which to base in detail the selection 
of the whole curriculum. Perhaps 
there are many areas where judg- 
ment, but critical judgment of all 
concerned, will long have to be relied 
on as the best available standard for 
determining what is to be taught or 
learned. Careful critical thinking and 
judgment of teachers concerning the 
content, activities, and procedures to 
be included in the curriculum can 
result in selection of experience of 
greater use, “suitability” and “carry- 
over” than mere “adherence to 
authority,” be the latter a textbook 
or a course of study. In theory, the 
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latter are fine for the strict purpose 
for which they were originally in- 
tended, as guides; but in practice, 
they are too slavishly followed. 

One cannot expect the busy teacher 
to do elaborate research to determine 
what shall be taught. But I do insist 
that it is possible to expect him and 
his pupils to be critical, very critical, 
of what is taught, even when such 
teaching or learning is based on a 
textbook or a course of study. Con- 
sider the fact that in too many schools, 
particularly in rural and village areas, 
books and other equipment for many 
courses are sadly limited. Thus on 
the teacher rests a responsibility (and 
an opportunity) for creating new 
materials of instruction, new activi- 
ties, new exercises, new procedures, 
and for adjusting and adapting the 
textbook or course of study or both to 
a rather large variation in range of 
ability, aptitudes and interests of stu- 
dents. ‘Teachers can and must do 
these things. 

As an illustration of one method of 
preparing teachers to participate in 
co-operative curriculum making I 
shall describe a procedure used for 
several years in my course “Tech- 
niques of the School Curriculum.” 
Each student wrote an actual curric- 
ulum unit on a topic of his own selec- 
tion in his major field of specializa- 
tion. These units were not the usual 
outlines and bibliographies now in 
print as sample curriculum “units” 
but each of the units written in this 
course represented on an average of 
40 to 50 pages of original manu- 
script embracing the objectives, mate- 
rials, exercises, activities, procedures, 
and tests demanded of the learner. 
Some sample titles of units were: 


Wires Round the World; Install- 
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ment Buying; How Machines Dis- 
place Men; Chemistry Wrecks the 
Farm; Telling Time Through 
Ages; and Change and Exchange. 

The procedures followed in the 
construction of each unit included: 
(1) the development of a selected 
bibliography of pertinent literature in 
the field; (2) the making of a de- 
tailed working outline; (3) the prep- 
aration of a first draft of the unit with 
the details of the actual reading mate- 
rials, exercises, activities, and proced- 
ures; and (4) the revision and even 
complete rewriting of the unit after 
criticism. Each step was checked, 
thus giving the student constant op- 
portunity to revise his work as the 
unit evolved. 

Each unit contained: (1) the 
title (an attempt was made to drama- 
tize even the title); (2) a short in- 
troduction for the teacher; (3) the 
table of contents; (4) the objectives 
broken down in detail, particularly as 
a pre-test; (5) the main body of the 
unit—the detailed reading materials 
given with many exercises and activi- 
ties interspersed to stimulate the 
student constantly to do something 
about what he studies; (6) a sum- 
mary and additional exercises and ac- 
tivities to promote final generalization 
and synthesis on the part of the stu- 
dent; (7) a formal test; and (8) 
the bibliography actually used in the 
construction of the unit. This pro- 
cedure, in my opinion, is valuable not 
alone as an exercise in application of 
curriculum theory, but also for the 
training values in research and writ- 
ing on the part of the prospective 
teacher. 

Five basic curriculum principles in 
the construction of units of work 
grew out of this experience: 
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1. Students learn best by general- 
izing from a wealth of vivid graphic 
and pictorial materials. But the stu- 
dent must not be held for the details. 
Now textbooks and courses of study 
lack such details. ‘They are too much 
restricted to the generalizations, 
scholarly though, of the author. 
Hence such materials tend to be ab- 
stract, particularly because the vocab- 
ulary is too difficult and because 
mastery of too many facts is implied. 
There is need for much concrete 
material as evidence on which to gen- 
eralize. It is known that children 
will grow in this ability. 

2. The organization of the mate- 
rials must be thought-provoking in- 
stead of mere narration or description 
as ts almost invariably found in most 
textbooks. Children learn better when 
they have to do something about what 
they read. The conclusions are spe- 
cific objectives, but the data are not. 
Generalization though comes from 
doubt, questioning—what do you 
conclude from the evidence? Is the 
evidence trustworthy? The ideal of 
scientific method is crucial and is pro- 
moted only by much concrete use of 
the method day after day, month 
after month, and year after year. 

3. The vocabulary and mechanics 
of organization should be simple and 
easily grasped. ‘The vocabulary and 
mechanics of organization can also 
be very helpful to learning. The use 
of phrase and sentence length center 
headings and side headings, some of 
them raised as questions to vary style 
and to stimulate thought, is a valuable 
aid in promoting insight on the part 
of the student. This latter device is 
helpful to learning not only because 
it tends to promote clarity of objec- 
tives and a ready overview or per- 
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spective of the unit or chapter but 
also because it promotes the implica- 
tions of principles 1 and 2 above. 

4. The “approach” in the organi- 
zation should be dramatic rather than 
what might be termed the usual aca- 
demic organization. Rather than 
start out a unit with the usual history 
of the topic, say housing, one might 
well present concrete episodes and 
even actual pictures of housing condi- 
tions for various income groups. 

5. Basic to curriculum organiza- 
tion is the implication that the child 
through various avenues—doing, 
hearing, observing as well as reading 
and thinking—should really experi- 
ence. He should be led to carry on a 
variety of activities via the above sense 
impressions. At present, school, be- 
cause of its tradition of limited read- 
ing facilities, tends to rely too much 
on memorization. Herewith is the 
crucial import of many and _ varied 
concrete exercises, activities, and pro- 
cedures in learning, with much op- 
portunity, to see, to hear, to do, as 
well as to read, to debate, to dram- 
tize, and to experience directly and 
vicariously. 

In summary, the materials and ac- 
tivities must promote variety of expe- 
rience and reflection on the assump- 
tion that constant practice and evalu- 
ation are essential to real growth 
of youthful democratic citizens. 
Furthermore, the oganization must 
postulate the necessity of a type of 
guidance upon the part of the teach- 
ing profession which involves an ever- 
increasing amount of self-direction on 
the part of students. 

A technique of teacher-pupil par- 
ticipation in curriculum making has 
been presented. In summary, it first 
pleads for teachers to spend their 
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energy in inventing innovating organ- 
izations of curriculum materials with- 
in conventional subjects of study or 
supplementing the present traditional 
materials with new materials of in- 
struction instead of attempting to 
develop the usual lesson plans or 
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courses of study. Second, it urges the 
need of making such adventures co- 
operative ones with students. Third, 
this technique recognizes method as a 
part of the curriculum. Fourth, it 
urges the utilization of sound learning 
procedures. 


RESEARCH NEEDED IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


By W. E. Prix 
University of Minnesota 


The direction given to progress in 
the preparation of teachers should be 
based on a philosophy of education or 
a point of view which is the result of 
much sharpened thinking, and as 
much as possible, based upon social 
facts and research. Each added fact 
and valid experimental outcome veri- 
fies or modifies a point of view. This 
is a slow process, yet one much 
needed today in curriculum develop- 
ment and one that can be speeded up 
through conscious effort to do so. 

It is the purpose of the following 
outline to specify the problems need- 
ing research as they have come to the 
writer by studying the literature and 
through participation in several sur- 
veys of teacher education, especially 
the National Survey. The limitations 
of space prohibit a breaking down of 
major issues into many more specific 
problems. However, the outline 
should provide perspective relative to 
the complexity of the situation and 
the extended front of scientific attack 
open to those who are interested in 
further research. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


Changes needed in instruction, per- 
sonnel, and administration to make prac- 
tices consistent with points of view when 


accepted, such as: (a) the activity move- 
ment; (b) education as continuous 
growth; (c) the stimulus-response con- 
cept; (d) the organismal-environmental 
concept; (3) indoctrination on an al- 
leged American concept of democracy; 
(f) the school as a social agent for: 
(1) reconstruction of society along pre- 
determined lines; (2) stabilization of 
society against rapid, _ ill-conceived 
change; (3) development of social ca- 
pacity for continual change and adjust- 
ment without educational direction. 

The position of teacher preparing in- 
stitutions with reference to controversial 
issues and state-wide instruction when a 
state course of study or a state depart- 
ment takes a definite position. 

The importance of the social philoso- 
phies of instructors. 

Shall undergraduate preparation em- 
phasize commonly applied theories and 
practices, scientific evidence, philosophi- 
cal points of view, or all of these? Is 
there a distinction between undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels of emphasis? 

Effect of teachers’ acceptance of a 
point of view upon their teaching. 

What constitutes teaching merit? 

How can progress toward teacher suc- 
cess be validly evaluated? 


. OBJECTIVES AND OUTCOMES 


Continuous determination of the func- 
tions and aims of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education, respectively. 
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Continuous determination of general 
and specific objectives of the fields and 
subjects and of the outcomes that may be 
expected at various levels. 

Types of research which will be most 
helpful in determining objectives and 
outcomes. 

Digest of recommendations and trends 
in surveys of teacher education during 
the last 100 years. 

State histories of teacher education 
for: (a) states as a whole; (b) types of 
institutions; (c) groups of teachers. 


INSTRUCTION — GENERAL 

The effectiveness of supervisory pro- 
cedures by means of instruction, faculty 
committees, or other agencies. 

When is instruction definitely of col- 
lege (not secondary) and of graduate 
(not undergraduate) level? 

The effectiveness of measures used to 
provide for: (a) individual differences; 
(b) student initiative; (c) diagnosis and 
remedial treatment; (d) interpretation 
of current affairs; (e) sectioning of stu- 
dents; (f) probationary policies; (g) ex- 
perimentation. 

The identification of factors that can 
contribute most to the immediate im- 
provement of teaching, e.g., (a) selec- 
tion and guidance; (b) increasing the 
period of education; (c) in-service fol- 
low-up; (d) probationary period under 
the apprenticeship plan; (a) relating in- 
struction closely to functional objectives 
and outcomes. 

Controlled experimentation with in- 
novations such as survey courses, honors 
courses, tutorial plans, etc. 

What personality traits valuable in 
teaching, such as initiative, resourceful- 
ness, appeal to students, etc., can be 
effectively cultivated, and by what pro- 
cedures? 

What phases of scholarship, such as 
application, creativeness, or use of library 
sources, can be developed for teaching 
by college methods? 
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Applicability and carry-over of in- 
structional methods of the college to 
teaching. 

The net results of the professional 
treatment of academic subject matter. 


CURRICULUM —— GENERAL 


Challenging each course with this pro- 
gram of curriculum construction: (a) 
setting up functional objectives; (b) de- 
termining attainable outcomes; (c) se- 
lection of content in terms of objectives; 
(d) measurement of outcomes in terms 
of objectives; (e) experimentation with 
tentative changes. 

What measures of adequacy are 
needed for evaluation of outcomes de- 
sirable for teaching, such as: (a) teach- 
ing skill; (b) breadth of interest; (c) 
scientific attitude; (d) use of English; 
(e) social attitudes; (f) accuracy of 
knowledge; (g) teaching personality. 

Do teachers grow in general education 
and in professional background follow- 
ing their formal education? Which is 


it important to develop most adequately 


during the pre-service preparation! 

The reorganizations that teaching per- 
formance on the job indicate for each 
kind of teacher in: (a) general educa- 
tion; (b) specialization; (c) profes- 
sional courses; (d) electives; (e) extra- 
curriculum preparation. 

The comparative evaluation of differ- 
ent patterns of teacher education by: 
(a) changes brought about in children 
by instruction; (b) outcomes in educa- 
tion in teachers themselves; (c) the 
judgment of expert groups observing 
them; (d) the judgment of teachers 
with subsequent experience. 

Is review and study of content needed 
for a lower level of teaching a profitable 
and appropriate activity for college credit 
by prospective teachers? 

The effective use of elective privi- 
leges. 

Public school policies which influence 
teacher preparation negatively. 
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CURRICULUM — GENERAL EDUCATION 


Should the general education of teach- 
ers differ from that of others? 

Should the general education of the 
elementary teacher differ from that of 
the secondary teacher? 

What are the relative values to the 
respective kinds of teachers of the aca- 
demic subjects like mathematics, science, 
etc., and also of special subjects like 
music, physical education, etc.? 

Does an increase in the amount of 
general education result in improved 
teaching at the elementary, secondary, 
college, and graduate levels, respectively? 

Do required general survey courses 
covering major fields provide the best 
preparation for teaching? 


CURRICULUM —— SPECIALIZATION 


Identification of the high school and 
college preparation that contributes most 
to successful teaching in each field. 

How does secondary teaching vary by 
subjects and by individuals with refer- 
ence to whether there has been much or 
little college or high school specializa- 
tion? What are the relationships of na- 
tive ability, industry, or definition of 
success to teaching quality? 

Is broad education in related depart- 
ments more essential than intensive spe- 
cialization in one department? 

What kinds of tests of competency 
ought to be applied to determine ade- 
quacy of preparation in a teaching field? 

Changes required for teaching reor- 


ganized types of secondary school cur- 
ricula, 


TECHNICAL PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


For each commonly required course, 
and relative to each major kind of 
teaching position, to ascertain: its con- 
tribution to teaching, desirable outcomes, 
and comparative value. 

The contribution that content not 
ordinarily required like social psychology 
or mental hygiene may make to the 
effectiveness of teaching. 


The preparation and _ background 
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needed by teachers of special methods 
courses, or other courses related to teach- 
ing special fields, 

The amount and character of mini- 
mum requirements in education needed 
in the pre-service education of successful 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation teachers. 

The possibilities of the effective dis- 
tribution of professional content among 
required subject matter courses to reduce 
the amount of work in education. 

Effective procedures for coordinating 
educational courses to prevent alleged 
duplication and to facilitate articulation. 

The professional content and related 
education in academic areas like eco- 
nomics, sociology, etc., which adminis- 
trators and supervisors should have to 
increase their efficiency. 


STUDENT TEACHING 


Valid evaluation of progress and status 
in the teaching performance of student 
teachers. 

Is a safety minimum in demonstrated 
teaching ability the limit of responsibil- 
ity of pre-service education; if so, what 
constitutes a safety minimum? 

The possibility of various plans of 
apprenticeship teaching. 

The effectiveness of teacher prepara- 
tion with and without campus schools, 
with special reference to number of 
teachers prepared and the availability of 
campus facilities. 

Practice teaching as a means of selec- 
tion. 

Features needed in ideal laboratory 
school buildings. 

Validity of the allegation that most 
instructors in teacher preparing institu- 
tions should have connections with the 
laboratory schools and student teaching. 

Optimum distribution of observation 
and practice teaching. 

Function of the campus school as to 
demonstration, practice teaching, experi- 
mentation and innovation, when desir- 
able off-campus facilities are available. 
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Effect of reduced loads on the work 
of supervising teachers. 

The ability of college instructors to 
participate in follow-up supervision and 
the practicability of plans to secure it. 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


The relation of extra-curriculum par- 
ticipation to success. 

The possibilities of preparation for 
extra-curriculum activities. 


GRADUATE WORK 


The contributions of a fifth year to 
teaching efficiency to the various types of 
teachers for whom it is provided. 

The relative effectiveness of 2-3, 2-2-1, 
4-1, and 5-year plans. 

The value of the thesis requirement. 

Have institutions modifying or omit- 
ting language, thesis, and other require- 
ments for higher degrees in education: 
(a) lowered the standards? or; (b) im- 
proved the preparation of teachers? or 
(c) both? 

What prerequisites for graduate work 
are valid and invalid, respectively? 

The effects, respectively, of the con- 
trol of graduate work by schools of edu- 
cation or by all graduate schools. 


CONTINUATION SERVICE 


What types of continuation work 
should be offered to teachers in service 
in summer sessions by correspondence 
and in group courses? 

To what extent would intensive su- 
pervision of young teachers during a 
probationary period improve teaching 
performance? Who should supply this 
supervision, the institution, the state, or 
the local district? If the institution— 
all members of the faculty or designated 
persons? 

PERSONNEL — STUDENT 


The contribution of the following 
services to the development of the teach- 
er. (a) dormitories; (b) fraternities, 
sororities; (c) health service; (d) in- 
firmaries; (e) psychiatric department; 
(f) employment bureaus; (g) freshman 
week; (h) college bulletins; (i) alumni 
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organizations; (j) religious organiza- 
tions; (k) student loan funds; (1) 
scholarships. 


SELECTION AND GUIDANCE —— 
TEACHING MERIT 


Determination of: the factors that 
enter significantly into teaching merit; 
their relative réle in pre-school, elemen- 
tary, secondary, college, and graduate 
school education, respectively; the stage 
of educational development when ade- 
quate possession of each factor may usu- 
ally be predicted, measured, approxi- 
mated; (The stages may be considered 
as: (a) period of high school guidance; 
(b) entrance to college; (c) general 
education period; (d) professional edu- 
cation and specialization period of in- 
service teaching; (g) later periods of 
significant physical, mental, emotional, 
and social changes.) the extent to which 
these factors may or may not be devel- 
oped separately or in combination at 
each of the above stages; the time and 
extent of natural growth and decline 
which may be expected on certain traits; 
the factors which may condition growth 
and decline during service. 

The réle, durability, growth, and de- 
cline of: (a) traits of personality; (b) 
traits of scholarship; (c) native ability. 

The rdéle of: (a) in-service supervi- 
sion during early years; (b) continued 
supervision during later years; (c) the 
institutional guidance set-up. 

The effectiveness of current patterns 
of criteria and standards in relation to: 
(a) success of those selected with increase 
of standards; (b) rejection of good pros- 
pects by arbitrary standards; (c) savings 
in cost of teacher preparation; (d) com- 
pensating factors. 

The positive and negative effects of 
tenure upon growth and maintenance of 
merit. 

For the above research: (a) improve- 
ment of measurement devices; (b) de- 
velopment of new methods of measure- 
ment; (c) development and validation 
of semi-objective rating scales. 





SHORT ARTICLES 


A TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COOPERATES IN CUR- 
RICULAR DEVELOPMENT 


By WiiuiaM H. ZEIGEL 


Dean, Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi 


Soon after Mississippi entered upon 
a program for the improvement of 
instruction, the Delta State Teachers 
College began the collection of cur- 
riculum library materials, and faculty 
members undertook to inform them- 
selves concerning the movement. In 
the summer of 1935, the College 
organized a curriculum laboratory 
with E. E.McCarty, Supervisor of 
Dade County Schools, Miami, Flor- 
ida, in charge. Several College fac- 
ulty members enrolled in his courses. 
On invitation Mr. McCarty lectured 
regularly to the faculty on curriculum 
problems and conducted round-table 
discussions on pertinent issues. In 
1935-36 the faculty, under the direc- 
tion of the Dean of the College, car- 
ried out a systematic study program 
dealing with such topics as aims of 
education, areas of human endeavor, 
scope and sequence, use of subject 
matter, and units of work. At faculty 
meetings members of the staff re- 
ported on contributions the several 
departments could make to the Mis- 
sissippi program for the improvement 
of instruction. 

During the year, college classes de- 
veloped a few units of work which 
allowed students to participate in the 
development of units both as teachers 
and as pupils. Occasions were also 
found for observing the teaching of 
units in the demonstration schools. 
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During the summer of 1936, E. 
Boyd Graves, Supervisor of Schools 
of Madison and Greene Counties, 
Virginia, was in charge of the cur- 
riculum laboratory. He too met with 
the faculty at stated times and con- 
ducted round-table discussions on 
vital issues of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Faculty study of the type referred 
to led to the more pretentious faculty 
meeting programs carried on this 
year. 

The Dean of the Faculty was in 
charge of the two introductory fac- 
ulty meeting programs.* The theses 
developed at these meetings were: 
1. What Implications Do the Uses 
and Treatment of Subject Matter in 
the New Curriculum Have for Fac- 
ulty Members in Teacher Training 
Institutions? 2. Some Implications 
the New Curriculum Has for Cur- 
ricula of Teacher Training Institu- 
tions. At the next regular faculty 
meeting the topic was: What Impli- 
cations Does the New Curriculum 
Have for the Teaching of Art to 
College Students at the Delta State 
Teachers College? In like manner 
with each department represented the 
faculty meeting programs for the year 
have continued without interruption. 

So enthusiastically has the faculty 
entered upon the year’s program that 
in several instances the hour was 
found too short for the reports. Fac- 
ulty members, both academic and 
professional, who are willing to study 
seriously the problems involved and 
the implications of the new program 


1 A copy of the program of faculty meetings 
may be had by writing to the author. 
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to the several departments of a col- 
lege can readily obtain an essential 
understanding of the new curriculum 
program as it affects teacher educa- 
tion. 

All along the college authorities 
have believed, though not without 
misgivings, that a study program 
which includes the whole faculty 
should work. Faculty members will 
themselves be surprised at the new 
meaning and significance such study 
gives to their own thinking and teach- 
ing. 

During the year the college has 
followed out with reasonable success 
tentative proposals in a program for 
in-service aid to teachers. In several 


high schools of the State, a College 
supervisor and some of his practice 
teachers are directing a unit on race 
relations. In the near future the Col- 
lege is inviting its four-year graduates 


who teach in Bolivar County and in 
neighboring counties to spend a Sat- 
urday on the campus. On that day 
the first six grades of the elementary 
demonstration school will be in ses- 
sion. Graduates who teach in ele- 
mentary schools will visit classes in 
the morning, and in the afternoon 
take part in round-table discussions 
relative to problems met with in the 
school room. Graduates who teach 
in the high schools will meet with 
their former demonstration school 
supervisors to consider problems en- 
countered in teaching. At noon both 
groups will be guests of the Colleze 
for lunch in the College dining hall. 
Academic faculty members will par- 
ticipate in the group conferences and 
be available for individual conferences 
with students who have majored in 
the several departments of the Col- 
lege. 


THE MONTEVALLO 
EROSION CONTROL 
PROJECT 


By Auice V. KeLinEer 
Chairman, Commission on Human Relations 
of the Progressive Education Association 

For several summers on the hospit- 
able campus of Alabama College at 
Montevallo we have experimented 
with a program of education planned 
to liberate children and teachers— 
liberate them from curriculum re- 
quirements and from the clock. This 
last summer we dispensed with de- 
partmental work altogether for five- 
year-olds through _ sixty-year-olds. 
(Our adult students are part of the 
whole picture.) Groups worked all 
day at enterprises significant to them. 
High school seniors with their teacher, 
Elsie Seeger, spent whole days visiting 
plants and interviewing owners of 
power companies, mines, brick manu- 
facturing plants, in order to push 
their questions about the influence of 
recent Supreme Court decisions on 
TVA, Guffey Coal Act, NRA, Min- 
imum Wage Law. One student 
wrote at the close, “I didn’t know 
before that government had anything 
to do with me.” ; 

The junior high school students 
studied soil erosion. Under the bril- 
liant guidance of Edna Collins, group 
teacher, and W. D. Varnell, science 
teacher, who served the group on call, 
they carried out a most unusual com- 
munity study. There is no need for 
an adult to write the record. It fol- 
lows in the account written coopera- 
tively for the local newspaper by the 
students, who, after a request for help 
from a neighbor, realized that they 
had something significant to offer 
their community. The students then 
devoted the last hours of the session 
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to the preparation of the following 
editorials, news accounts, and pleas 
for action. Let the boys and girls 
speak for themselves! They have a 
real answer to “Rich Land Poor 
Land!” 

“Our group is doing a real job— 
erosion control. You’ve been around 
Montevallo and you know how bad 
the erosion is. You’ve noticed the 
gullies. You’ve seen the color of the 
water—water colored by our good 
soil washing away. Let me tell you 
what we have been doing. We 
formed what we call the M.E.C.P. 
—the Montevallo Erosion Control 
Project. We worked in groups. One 
group made erosion traps to find out 
the amount of erosion taking place. 

“After checking the traps they 
found out that a great deal of soil 
was being lost in cultivated fields, 
much was being lost from hardened, 
denuded spots, but very little soil was 
being lost in grassy places. This drew 
them to the conclusion that grass or 
other plants held the soil, and should 
be planted to check erosion. 

“But vegetation alone isn’t enough. 
Gullies and ditches need stronger 
treatment. Another group has been 
building check dams. They’ve com- 
pleted a log dam, a plank dam, and a 
brush dam. They’ve started on a 
cement one. These dams have shown 
excellent results. After the rain the 
soil has washed down and has banked 
against the dam. The ditch is gradu- 
ally filling up. Later vegetation can 
be planted and the erosion will be 
entirely checked. 

“A third group made a survey of 
the kinds of trees and plants best 
suited for this purpose. They con- 
sidered several points—the ability to 
hold the soil, rate of growth, and 
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value for fruit or lumber. They 
found oaks, hickories, and locusts the 
best trees and Bermuda grass one of 
the best plants. Because of lack of 
time, we will not be able to do much 
planting ourselves, but we plan to 
turn our finds over to the proper 
authorities for later use. 

“Because erosion is the result of 
rain, and the amount of erosion is 
determined by the amount and force 
of the rain, it is necessary to have 
weather stations as a part of the con- 
trol. Weather prediction is also valu- 
able aid in construction work. The 
M.E.C.P. has four weather stations 
at their different projects. A check 
is made twice daily. The average is 
taken and recorded on a chart. The 
weather stations consist of two ther- 
mometers, a weather glass, and a rain 
gauge. In the science laboratory there 
is a hygrometer and a mercury bar- 
ometer. The barometer is used to 
measure the air pressure. When it 
is high the weather will be fair, and 
when it is low there will be rain. The 
hygrometer tells the per cent of hu- 
midity in the air. 

“Then they found that the water, 
which naturally collects behind the 
dams, afforded an excellent breeding 
place for mosquitoes. A committee 
was appointed to control these car- 
riers of disease. ‘Their first job was 
to read all they could about mosqui- 
toes. They found many means of 
control and after a careful study de- 
cided that a mixture of oil and kero- 
sene was the most efficient and harm- 
less method of eliminating the source 
of these harmful insects. ‘Two weeks 
ago the first step for the actual con- 
trol of mosquitoes was taken. The 
results have been very satisfactory.” 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN 
CURRICULUM-MAKING 
By D. C. Rucker 
Springfield, Missouri, Public Schools 

After a period of study and dis- 
cussion of curriculum change on the 
elementary level the Springfield, 
Missouri, public school system decided 
to begin the reconstruction of the 
secondary curriculum with a view to 
the development of a coherent pro- 
gram from the kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade. A special com- 
mittee was appointed which under- 
took the development of a set of 
guiding principles in curriculum re- 
construction. These principles have 
not been imposed on the teachers but 
serve in focusing their study of cur- 
riculum reconstruction upon signifi- 
cant areas. The product of these 
deliberations follows: 

1. Education should be both a 
creative experience and a cooperative 
social enterprise. 

2. The school, through which the 
curriculum is to function, is an agency 
for utilizing the best experiences of 
the race in aiding individuals to meet 
their present-day needs, to become 
aware of present trends, and to study 
their implications for the future. 

3. The school’s curriculum con- 
sists of all the child’s experiences both 
in and out of school which are in any 
way influenced by the school. 

4. The curriculum should result 
in intelligent social understanding 
according to the experience level of 
the child. 

5. A desirable curriculum devel- 
opment program should be carried on 
in the light of the best psychological 
and physiological research available 
from the standpoint of the child, the 
teacher, and the parent. 
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6. A desirable curriculum devel- 
opment program focuses its major 
emphasis upon the growth of the 
individual as he participates in the 
society of which he is an integral part. 
Thus, the school, with all it implies, 
becomes a means to an end within 
itself. 

7. A curriculum program should 
be a continuous integrated program 
from the first grade through the en- 
tire school system. 

8. A curriculum development pro- 
gram should be approached from a 
long time point of view. 

g. The curriculum should provide 
ways and means for youth to under- 
stand and participate progressively in 
the democratic way of life. 

10. Curriculum revision is a co- 
operative enterprise in which the en- 
tire teaching staff should participate 
wholeheartedly and understandingly. 

11. It is a desirable goal of the 
curriculum to provide opportunities 
for developing an experimental atti- 
tude for both teacher and pupil. 

12. A curriculum development 
program is a continuous process and 
all stages should be considered tenta- 
tive and based on critical evaluation. 
It should be adapted to the needs of 
growing indivduals and promote the 
continuous and progressive improve- 
ment of communities. In order to 
perform its true function it should 
be so organized that it can be con- 
tinuously adapted to specific condi- 
tions. 

13. It should seek to free the 
schools as far as possible from the 
domination of higher levels of edu- 
cation. 

14. Teachers should be helped to 
develop a philosophy of society and of 
education and to become increasingly 
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conscious of implications of the phi- 
losophy for the school in all aspects 
of organization, administration, cur- 
riculum, and method. 

15. One of the purposes of a cur- 
riculum revision program is to stimu- 
late growth of teachers rather than to 
develop special devices and methods. 

16. A desirable curriculum devel- 
opment program recognizes the dan- 
ger in distributing the efforts of 
teachers over too broad an area. 

17. The school should recognize 
the many educational agencies of 
society and should modify its own 
program according to the foregoing 
principles. 


A SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 
WITH INTEGRATION 


By Marcaret W. BouTELLE 
University of Florida 

Under the direction of Dr. A. R. 
Mead, the faculty of the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Florida has for three years been 
working on an integrated program 
for the junior high school—a pro- 
gram based on the purposes, needs, 
and interests of children. In outlin- 
ing a tentative program, the group 
accepted the major phases of living 
of Albion W. Small, the sociologist: 
(1) health interests and activities, 
(2) the wealth or economic-voca- 
tional interests and activities, (3) the 
rightness or ethical religious interests 
and activities, (4) the aesthetic or 
recreational enjoyment and activities, 
(5) the intellectual or knowledge or 
mental interests and activities, and 
(6) the social or distinctly group 
interests and activities. 
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In the junior high school, activities 
of the core curriculum are of three 
classes: (1) integrated activities, 
(2) special subject activities, and 
(3) remedial activities. In the inte- 
grated activities subject matter no 
longer exists as subject matter but 
becomes a tool or a part of the mate- 
rial needed in developing skills, in 
solving problems, in developing ap- 
preciation, and in leading to a way of 
living. In the junior high school, spe- 
cial activities in music, mathematics, 
and physical education have been 
found necessary. Three periods each 
day are given to integrated activities 
in grades seven and eight; two peri- 
ods, in grade nine. 

Remedial classes and individual at- 
tention take care of the needs of spe- 
cial pupils. While these pupils are 
engaged in their work, enrichment is 
given to others in the class. Subject 
matter lines and grade lines are fre- 
quently broken down in both enrich- 
ment and remedial work. For ex- 
ample, a ninth-grade boy, twenty 
years old, is a member of a group of 
senior English pupils working on the 
choice of a vocation and in the devel- 
opment of character and personality. 

Programs for each grade are out- 
lined tentatively. A record of the 
actual curriculum is mimeographed 
three times each year. This mimeo- 
graphed material constitutes the 
course of study for the year. Exten- 
sion of the integrated program into 
the senior high school is being made 
as rapidly as it seems best. Plans for 
the coming years are now being dis- 
cussed. The special problem before 
us now is An Integrated Program in 
the Secondary School. 
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ScHNYDER, Dorotuy M.—The Es- 
sential Elements in the Preparation 
of Teachers of Art for the Second- 
ary Schools. New York: New 
York University. 1936. Unpub- 
lished doctor’s thesis. 


This study deals with a field that 
is gradually receiving more and more 
attention in the curriculum of teach- 
ers colleges. It attempts to lay the 
foundations of a curriculum for the 
preparation of teachers of art in the 
secondary school and to suggest a 
plan of teacher education in this field. 

Stripped of details, the method by 
which the suggested program was 
derived together with its intellectual 
justification is as follows: first, all the 
available materials dealing with the 
objectives and principles of teacher 
preparation were studied with a view 
to determining aims and principles 
enjoying wide acceptance; second, 
the knowledges and skills in art and 
education manifested in six progres- 
sive programs of art in secondary 
schools were analyzed and formu- 
lated; and third, practices in the 
preparation of art teachers in certain 
states were studied by making analyses 
of sample curriculums and require- 
ments for the certification of teachers 
of art. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the study are based 
upon a comparison of the findings of 
the third step of the procedure with 
those of the first and second steps. 

The suggested program includes a 
plan of selecting students and a plan 
of professional education including 
cultural, special, and professional as- 
pects. The plan makes provision for 


the selection of students on entering 
college and continues to operate until 
the students reach the point of being 
recommended for certification. The 
plan of professional education consists 
of six phases or levels of achieve- 
ment. These are assistantship, related 
knowledges, directed teaching, self- 
directed study, cooperative research, 
and probation service. The period of 
assistantship covers the first year’s 
work and consists of responsibility in 
some 198 different activities carried 
on under the direction of a cooperat- 
ing teacher. In the second phase en- 
titled related knowledges, the student 
studies a2) how to study, b) the world 
in which we live, c) techniques in the 
arts, d) social activities. This phase 
consumes two school years. Directed 
teaching consists of responsibility for 
some I15 activities and consumes a 
period of one school year. The fourth 
level, self-directed study, covers one- 
half school year and consists of in- 
struction in statistics and methods of 
research together with some self- 
directed study selected from a sug- 
gested list of areas. Cooperative re- 
search which comprises the remaining 
half of the school year consists of par- 
ticipation in some research under way 
in the college. The last step in the 
preparation is the probation service. 
Here the prospective teacher will be 
employed at less than the minimum 
salary usually paid a certified teacher. 
This service will usually extend over 
one school year and the probationer 
will be expected to rely upon the col- 
lege for assistance. Finally, when the 
probationer has satisfactorily com- 
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pleted the period of probation, passed 
a comprehensive examination in art 
and education, and passed an inspec- 
tion by a committee, he is given a 
temporary certificate and permitted to 
assume the role of teacher of art. This 
is a rigorous program of professional 
preparation compared to programs as 
they now exist, but it is one that will 
no doubt meet with considerable ap- 
proval among those who are not 
bound by necessity of keeping up en- 
rollments. — 
Levine, Micuae.. 4 Critical An- 

alysis and Evaluation of Selected 

Current Secondary School Text- 

books in American History in the 

Light of Educational Research. 

New York: New York University, 

1936. 

An analysis of history textbooks is 
especially welcome at this time when 
the evils of the social order are being 
brought to our attention from every 
side. We have had studies of history 
textbooks before, but the present one 
is different in one important respect. 
It undertakes to ascertain the nature 
as well as the amount of content re- 
lated to fifteen major problems con- 
fronting American citizens. These 
problems are: 1) conservation; 2) 
labor; 3) transportation; 4) farm 
problem; 5) business organization 
and combination; 6) graft and cor- 
ruption; 7) representation; 8) propa- 
ganda; 9) imperialism; 10) preven- 
tion of war; 11) the arts; 12) edu- 
cation; 13) women; 14) racial and 
ethnic groups; 15) immigration. 

Thirteen American history text- 
books were examined. This repre- 
sents approximately half of the sec- 
ondary school textbooks in American 
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history which have been published or 
revised in the last decade. Evidence 
taken from city, state, and national 
surveys, as well as from other sources, 
indicate that textbooks virtually rep- 
resent the social studies curriculum. 
Hence an analysis of textbooks in the 
light of modern problems would give 
us a fair idea of the way these prob- 
lems are treated in the secondary 
schools. Such is the assumption which 
underlies the study. 

The findings of the study show 
that there is a tendency to slight im- 
portant problems of American life in 
their contemporary aspect. Compara- 
tively little material bearing on the 
fifteen problems is included for the 
period after 1929. It is somewhat 
surprising to learn that the textbooks 
devote almost as much space to war 
as to the background and recent de- 
velopment of the major problems of 
American life. 

As to the nature of the content the 
author concludes that “most of the 
textbooks do not treat a majority of 
these problems in a manner calculated 
to provoke critical thinking with ref- 
erence to current issues and contro- 
versial elements. No challenges as to 
the status quo relating to these prob- 
lems are introduced and no hints as 
to the existence of current controver- 
sies or differences of opinion in these 
areas are offered by most of the text- 
books.” 

The study implies that more atten- 
tion should be given to modern social 
problems and controversial issues in 
the preparation of textbooks. It sug- 
gests that the theory of teaching his- 
tory from the standpoint of present 
day problems be adopted in the writ- 
ing of books. —B. 0.5. 
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SPAFFORD, Ivo, O.—The Contribu- 
tion of Home Economics to Gen- 
eral Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Abstracts. Doctor’s disserta- 
tion. 1936. Unpublished. 

If general education be defined as 
“the complete development of per- 
sonality finding expression in all areas 
of living,” what contribution can be 
made to such a program by home eco- 
nomics? If the purposes of education 
are (1) the orientation of the indi- 
vidual to the manifold problems and 
activities of our contemporary agrar- 
ian-industrial society, (2) the inte- 
gration of conflicting beliefs and be- 
havior, and (3) the reconstruction of 
standards and values in all the affairs 
of modern life, how can the curricu- 
lum in home economics aid the 


achievement of these purposes? These 
are among the questions which the 
author put to 40 selected experts in 


the field of home economics and to 
577 educators whose major interests 
lay outside this area. 

General agreement was expressed 
by the respondents that as now taught 
home economics is narrowly con- 
ceived in both purpose and content. 
Only a small number doubted that, 
if properly organized, this subject 
could not be so reorganized as to 
offer specific personal, social, and cul- 
tural value to all boys and girls in 
our secondary schools. Such an or- 
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ganization must follow three general 
lines: (1) it must be open to all, (2) 
it must be based upon a thorough 
study of the interests and needs of 
the individual pupils, and (3) it must 
be taught by teachers who not only 
can draw richly upon the organized 
knowledge in this subject but who 
also are thoroughly acquainted with 
the resources of the community and 
with the problems in modern home 
life. 

Miss Spafford proposes a basic core 
course in the Junior High School in 
which literature, science, social stud- 
ies, art, health, industrial arts, and 
home economics will cooperate in a 
study of the problems of home and 
community life. In the ninth grade 
home economics will appear as a re- 
quired course. Thereafter the offer- 
ings will be specialized in terms of 
individual interests and needs. 

Space does not permit analysis of 
the emphasis placed in this study upon 
continuous and highly flexible cur- 
riculum revision based upon a clearly 
defined philosophy of education and 
upon intelligent use of the unit plan 
of organization. Those who are not 
already acquainted with Dr. Spaf- 
ford’s excellent publications in this 
field will find these proposals further 
developed therein. 

ALLEN D. Patrerson 
Ohio State University 
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NATIONAL SocIETY FOR THE STUDY 
oF Epucation — The Teaching 
of Reading: A Second Report. 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part I. 
Bloomington, Ill. Public School 
Publishing Company, 1937. 442 p. 
The twelve years which passed be- 

tween the publication of the two year- 
books on reading sponsored by the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education have been characterized by 
many significant changes and new 
developments in the instruments and 
techniques of communication involv- 
ing the language arts. They have also 
been years of social and educational 
readjustment and reconstruction. The 
timeliness and need of a new orienta- 
tion in the teaching of reading make 
the problems and purposes of the new 
committee quite significant, both as a 
memorandum of progress and as a 
guide in the application of investiga- 
tional findings to practices. —The new 
committee expresses the hope that its 
work represents a significant step for- 
ward and a stimulus to further re- 
search. 

In his introductory chapter the 
chairman enumerates fourteen desir- 
able and three undesirable trends. 
The desirable trends are in definite 
positive agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the earlier yearbook. 
Among them is the widespread recog- 
nition of reading readiness as it re- 
lates to physical, mental, social and 
emotional components of maturity; 
the recognition of reading as an in- 
tegral aspect of living and particu- 
larly of all school learning and teach- 
ing; the widespread and increasing 


provision and use of reading materials 
that stimulate thoughtful inquiry, and 
enrich experience; the increasing em- 
phasis on continuity of content, over 
against the earlier wide prevalence of 
short, unrelated passages, didactic les- 
sons, and literary fragments; the rec- 
ognition of a definite need for experi- 
ence in school and classroom libraries 
for reference and recreatory reading 
on all levels; the distinctive progress 
in provision for individual differences, 
including provision for diagnostic and 
remedial work on the secondary and 
college level. 

The undesirable trends to which 
the report alludes are the extreme 
positions taken on the value of read- 
ing as an aid to learning in the lower 
grades as a result of which reading 
is either under- or over-emphasized to 
the detriment of balanced develop- 
ment; the formalization and narrow- 
ness of silent reading procedures 
with particular reference to elaborate 
workbook and formal comprehension 
exercises that have little or no rela- 
tion to related meanings, vital situa- 
tions or needs on the one hand and no 
power to stir interest and abiding atti- 
tudes on the other; the lack of bal- 
ance in reading programs with conse- 
quent under- and over-emphasis on 
some one aspect or type of reading 
experience. 

The Yearbook points to the ways 
in which reading among the agencies 
of communication and information 
should contribute increasingly to 
awareness of issues and events in con- 
temporary life and to the understand- 
ings and appreciations on which per- 
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sonal welfare and social progress de- 
pend. The relation of reading to the 
expansion and reconstruction of the 
curriculum is thus clarified. In this 
and in its appraisal of the current ex- 
perience approach to beginning read- 
ing the committee is surprisingly con- 
servative where practice and investi- 
gation are forging ahead. Similarly 
the discussion of habits seem not to 
have been influenced at all by the psy- 
chological criticism of a regimen 
which makes habits permanent in- 
stead of developing flexibility and po- 
tentialities for intelligent adjustment. 
This is a basic issue which the com- 
mittee does not raise although it has a 
deep critical bearing on many of the 
tentative recommendations and on the 
direction of needed research. 

There is a more or less stilted at- 
tempt to substitute the words “cur- 
ricular fields” for “school subjects” 
and a concomitant silence on the basic 
issue involved. There is also an abid- 
ing and unquestioning faith in the 
“systematic introduction of skills in 
an orderly arrangement of succes- 
sively difficult steps” and a failure to 
cite data which might indicate that 
there is another hypothesis and a re- 
lated concept of guidance. This and 
the concept of the Language Arts as 
a complex combination of values that 
are genetically and dynamically inter- 
related seem to be recognized as 
promising premises in Chapter VI, in 
direct contradiction to the position 
taken by the contributors of Chapter 
V. Other lacks of agreement will 
have to be resolved by investigators 
and teachers if indeed the steps to be 
taken in advance of present theory 
and practice are to register as progress. 

The technique of committee and 
subcommittee cooperation on the four- 
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teen chapters explains how so great a 
task was consummated in so short a 
time. Perhaps it also explains lacks 
of consistency between chapters and 
the dominance of the point of view 
of persons who, as reading specialists, 
have not quite registered a very desir- 
able awareness of broader values and 
deeper issues. 


Laura ZIRBES 
Ohio State University 


BopE, Boyp H. — Democracy as a 
Way of Life. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. 114 p. 
$1.25 
Professor Bode has written a book 

on what he believes to be “basically 

. .. the only question that really mat- 

ters to the American people.” He is 

just recently back from Europe, more 
convinced than ever that the weak- 
ness of our democratic tradition is 
that it has never been made a “way 
of life.” The Russian program is not 
just a superficial set of political de- 
vices, as is our democracy, but an in- 
clusive “way of life.” More unabash- 
edly still is the Nazi program a de- 
liberate “way of life,” jealous of any 
competition whatever for the devo- 
tion of its adherents. Bode, as so 
many others who have been in these 

countries, notices that this having a 

“‘way of life” does something for a 

people. Youth in particular rises to 

it as providing values otherwise not 
enjoyed. Moreover, it gives power to 

a people. The author’s conclusion is 

that democracy, to be saved amid such 

world forces, must itself become a 

thorough-going “way of life.” 

The power of the Communist, as 
of the Nazi way of life, is in no small 
degree due to the absolutism basic to 
its creed, whereas it is of the essence 
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of democracy that it shall hold no 
belief aloof from criticism. Can de- 
mocracy, nevertheless, create a pow- 
erful unity among a people? Bode’s 
answer to this question declares again 
the persistent faith of the social liberal 
that if critical intelligence is liberated 
the common interests will become the 
keystone for social judgment and the 
releasing power in society. “. . . if 
the reconstruction of experience goes 
hand in hand with sincerity and care- 
ful self-criticism, the basis of under- 
standing among men will be continu- 
ously widened. faith in the 
democratic ideal,” thus conceived, 
“commits us to the faith that in the 
long run this way of life will gain 
increasingly wider acceptance. . . .” 

The function of organized educa- 
tion is determined by this same faith. 
Liberate the young from the authority 
of any absolutes in our tradition and 
work with them to build their own 
life philosophies, wherein a major cri- 
terion of achievement becomes the ef- 
fectual expansion of shared, or com- 
mon, interests. 

Bode does not hesitate to rest the 
case for democracy with the intel- 
ligence of the common man which is, 
as yet, untried rather than disproved. 
Again, the author is not stopped by 
the charge that his conception of the 
“way of life” is merely “academic.” 
Bode sees abundant evidence that 
these ideal formulations do have 
power in society, some even threaten- 
ing world peace. 

The chief criticisms of Professor 
Bode’s book, including those of the 
present writer, will come from per- 
sons who share his ardent devotion to 
the same goal of democracy. While, 
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for instance, ideal conceptions, such 
as the “democratic way of life,” do 
have power, this power is realized 
mainly when such conceptions are re- 
born in the terms of current social 
institutional conditions, as vigorous 
proposals for better arrangements and 
better conduct. Will not our formal 
considerations remain largely ineffec- 
tive, unless the philosopher himself 
presses on to deal in these concrete 
terms? 

Again, is the development of a 
common way of life in a society left to 
be merely a by-product of critical 
individual thought? ‘This seems to be 
Professor Bode’s position. That the 
integrity of the individual’s own phi- 
losophy is a necessary condition of a 
thorough-going democratic way oi 
life, is undoubtedly correct. Exclusive 
emphasis upon it, however, seems to 
rule out from direct intelligent pur- 
suit, the equally essential function of 
achieving effective common factors in 
the cultural make-up of a people. Un- 
less this function receives direct con- 
sideration, a people becomes heir to 
ills extending from the weed-like ste- 
reotypes that rule the minds of the 
American public to the deliberately 
implanted “Gleichschaltung” of Nazi 
Germany. 

But this is not the place to elaborate 
differences. Professor Bode’s book 
should be read by the teachers of 
America. As few others among the 
educators of America, he has kept 
alive the democratic ideal and now 
you should see him work at it with 
a new sense of the world setting in 
which democracy must be realized. 

Bruce Raup 
Columbia University 
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CaswELL, H. L. anp CAMPBELL, 
D. S.— Readings in Curriculum 
Development. New York; Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1937. 753 P- 
The authors of this book need no 

introduction to curriculum workers in 
America. Through their publications, 
research, and practical work in direct- 
ing many state curriculum programs 
they have placed themselves in the 
front rank of American thinkers in 
this field. 

Readings in Curriculum Develop- 
ment is a very timely and significant 
contribution. It places before stu- 
dents, teachers, and curriculum work- 
ers a wealth of material covering all 
points of view. The material is or- 
ganized according to the chapters of 
the excellent book by the same authors 
entitled Curriculum Development. 
This means it is organized with ref- 
erence to the chronological proced- 
ure in inaugurating and carrying 
through to completion a curriculum 
program. Those who want a logical 
or any other type of organization may 
rearrange the chapters according to 
his own desires without detracting 
from the value of the book. 

Most of the selections included are 
from well known curriculum authors. 
The editors have attempted to show 
no bias for any particular point of 
view. They have also selected the 
strongest possible statements on issues 
which are controversial. The readings 
are those which are on the whole not 
widely available. This was done to 
the extent of consistency with quality 
of statement. Most of the selections 
are relatively recent, although some 
older ones of enduring value are in- 
cluded. 

The excerpts from books and ar- 
ticles included are of a high quality. 
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They represent statements from out- 
standing social scientists, scientists, 
psychologists, philosophers, and educa- 
tionists of a general nature as well as 
curriculum workers engaged in re- 
search or the actual job of curriculum 
construction. Inasmuch as the book 
gives a cross section of contemporary 
thought on curriculum problems in 
America, it is a contribution which 
will endure and be of historical sig- 
nificance in the years to come. 

Readings in Curriculum Develop- 
ment may be used as a text in orienta- 
tion courses or it may be used to ac- 
company textbooks in courses having 
to do with the curriculum, philosophy 
of education, educational sociology, or 
any other course covering contempo- 
rary educational problems. In addi- 
tion to its use for classroom purposes 
it should be in the hands of all cur- 
riculum workers in the field. Very 
few libraries would contain the 
breadth of material included in this 
book. 

It is a rare opportunity for one to 
review a book which he considers a 
contribution of the highest type. It is 
with pleasure that the writer com- 
mends this book to all those interested 
in the curriculum as one of the most 
outstanding contributions so far made. 

Ratpu D. RussELL 
University of Idaho 


‘THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. — The 
Teaching of Controversial Sub- 
jects. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 39 p. 

The Inglis Lecture for 1937 was 
delivered by Prof. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. This lecture was not an argu- 
ment for or against the teaching of 
controversial subjects but a critical 
analysis of the positions of those who 
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argue for or against the practice, with 
a view to considering “how we may 
make the application of both doctrines 
more reasonable and beneficial than 
they are at present.” 

Those who advocate only the 
teaching of demonstrable truth should 
limit themselves “to demonstrable 
truth, not customary truth or accept- 
able truth.” This position is a difficult 
one to maintain because the truths se- 
lected for teaching so frequently have 
the nature of postulates which are 
treated as axiomatic. Undisputed doc- 
trines may not be accepted as truths 
only because they have not been sub- 
jected to impartial examination. 

Limiting the lessons of the school 
to demonstrable truth implies a re- 
sponsibility for as high a degree of 
certainty about values as it implies 
about facts—in short, the establish- 
ment of a science of values. Such a 
science will, according to Professor 
Thorndike, afford man facts and 
principles by which to weight the im- 
portance that should attach to his own 
wants, to those of his family, his 
friends, his community, his nation, 
his race; to men now living, to those 
yet unborn, and to those long dead. 
If the sciences of man develop suf- 
ficiently it may be possible to establish 
curricula which contain nothing con- 
troversial in the usual sense, yet which 
are of vital significance. 

To those who advocate the teach- 
ing of controversial subjects it is sug- 
gested that: 

1. Every controversy “is made the 
occasion to learn, or renew, or 
apply, fundamental facts and 
principles” 

. A careful distinction be made 
between “those controversial 
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questions which people should 
try to answer for themselves” 
and “those which they should 
be taught to refer to experts” 

. The teacher of controversial is- 
sues should “use primarily the 
methods of science rather than 
those of emotion, discussion, and 
persuasion.” 

Two methods of science are rec- 
ommended. The first is a quantitative 
treatment of probabilities. The sec- 
ond method of science recommended 
has to do with the weighting of facts 
and opinions. In this manner pupils 
can be taught how to choose experts 
on whom they may rely. “Schools 
may profitably teach pupils that gen- 
eral ability, general decency, and good 
will towards one’s fellow men, ability 
in the special field of the controversy, 
intimacy of acquaintance with the 
most relevant facts, breadth of ac- 
quaintance with related facts, and im- 
partiality are important factors in the 
assignment of weights to persons’ 
opinions.” 

Professor Thorndike concludes that 
controversial issues treated in the 
manner he suggests will do nothing 
but good, but he expresses the opinion 
(severely qualified, to be sure) that 
they will not yield as good educational 
returns per unit of time and effort as 
will questions the answers to which 
can be demonstrated by observation, 
experiment, and statistics. He advises 
that competent teachers in high school 
be permitted and encouraged to plan 
scientific treatments of controversial 
issues. “Like everything else in edu- 
cation, such work should be judged 
by its results.” 

Cuares W. KnupDsEN 
Harvard University 
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